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* ¢you shrink from the reverses that have come 
Moving Away. S aa you; you have never yet shed a tear for 
BY L. M. C. ¢the loss of property, and you will not falter 
It is now three years sincé, through the snow2now. So far as your own happiness is con- 
and wind of a bleak November day, you and ‘cerned, you feel from the centre of your soul 
the two children were brought to this little¢that you would gladly share his fortunes, what- 
cottage. Your husband had been here before, S ever they might be, and, looking into his earnest, 
and had told you that the house was very poor ;‘ troubled eyes, you tell him so. He smiles and 
but you were unprepared for anything so 2 thanks you, and everything seems a little 
dreary and uninviting as this. True, there > brighter. 
are plenty of fruit trees; that might be plea-¢ The house has just two rooms—no more; 
sant in summer, but they are all bare now; neither bed-room, closet nor pantry, cellar nor 
and not only the yard, but the long, low>chamber. In each roomis a great, black, 
porch, and even the two great, dark, desolate‘ hungry-looking fireplace, and the hearth, floor 
rooms, are thickly carpeted with brown,<cand walls of the kitchen, are badly out of 
shrunken leaves. The house itself is brown‘repair. Can this ever seem like home ? 
too, outside and in—brown with time, and‘ The house is cleaned and whitewashed, and 
smoke, and dust. And this is the home cain furniture is unpacked. The pretty woollen 
which you have brought your children—your > carpet is put down in the best room, and a 
bright, happy, gifted, beautiful children, toSrag one in the kitchen. Your little Mary, 
whose eager hearts all the influences of beauty 2 whose eleventh birthday will soon be here, 
are like dew and sunshine to half-opened flow- Q has but just recovered from a terrible sickness, 
ers. You feel that the change is too great—that ‘ and is too weak to assist in arranging things ; 
it is unsuitable and hard ; your heart rebels at¢ but you set the melodeon and what-not and 
Fortune, which has robbed you of your pleasant ?tables where she thinks they will look plea- 
home, and for the moment you forget thatSsantest, and little Charley takes care of 
“not @ sparrow falls to the ground without? her—dear Charley, whose baby-life has not 
His notice.” S wanaiied the middle of his third year! It is 
While the drivers get down and make a gap his little dimpled hand that bathes her poor, 
through the dark rail fence for the teams to2 aching head, from which all the bright yellow 
enter the yard, your husband glances anxiously > curls are slowly but surely falling off—it is 
into your face, and says, with an attempt at< Charley who brings sister a drink, and warms 
cheerfulness which his look denies—‘‘ Well, >the stool for her cold feet, and wraps the 
here we are, Mattie!” You understand that‘ softest shawl about her little shivering, ema- 
eager, solicitous glance, and you know that¢ciated form. Since you came to the South- 
the heart of your noble, generous husband > west he has noticed that the dark race serves 
aches for you. In a moment the mother is¢the fairer one; so, as he smooths the pillow 
forgotten in the wife; he has never yet seen 2 for the dear invalid, he says, softly—* Charley 
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will be sister’s little black woman!’ When at > precious little teacher closer to your bosom, 
last Mary drops to sleep, he comes to you with 2and feel that for his sake you will never, never 
his lovely, radiant face, and says—‘ Now sallow anger to have an abiding-place in your 
Charley will help mamma!” And hardly heart. 
anything has been done but that he has helped 5 A week has passed, and your husband’s 
or tried to help about it, from spreading the {school has commenced. Mary has improved 
carpets to arranging the cupboard and book- o80 much that she rides to school on the horse 
shelves; and now the bedsteads must be set ‘ 2 behind her papa. As he does not think it best 
up; but where? There is already a lounge in Sto leave the scholars at noon, they take their 
each of the rooms, which, though very large, Sdinner, and stay all day. There are no houses 
are amply furnished. Is it possible that there 2in sight of the cottage, although there are 
must be a bed in the parlor—the reception Sseveral within a mile in various directions ; 
room; and worse still, must there be one in ¢ but you do not know that yet. The lane that 
the kitchen, where you are to cook and eat? >runs by the yard is but little traveled in win- 
Your sense of tidiness as well as propriety ister, and day after day passes without your 
cruelly shocked at this; but there is no other >secing any one besides your husband and the 
way, and the beds are put up. When it is all ¢ (children. You do not mind this, for you have 
done dear little angel Charley slips into your Snever chosen very much society except especial 
. lap and whispers—“ Isn’t it pleasant, mamma?” Sfriencs, and you have your very dearest with 
And you feel that it is while he is with you. you; but you fear that darling little Charley 
The next day after you are settled in the Swill be lonely and unhappy. Still, you have 
cottage, your husband is called away several 2 only the little housework and no sewing to do 
miles to attend a law-suit that is pending >this winter, so you can devote yourself almost 
between the directors of the last year’s school entirely to him. You are thankful for this, 
and a refractory patron, who let his prejudices 2and resolve that no effort of yours shall be 
against Northern teachers lead him to theSwanting to make the dark, lonesome winter 
seifous act of destroying the schoolhouse. 2days pass as cheerfully as possible for him. 
While your husband is away, the children$How you prize the old magazines now, with 
enjoy themselves playing together and with 2 > their hoarded wealth of pictures! They are 
‘little Fido,’ as Charley always calls him, Sall Charley’s property now, and although he 
although he is now quite a large dog—too elooks through scores of them every day, he 
large, in fact, for his little master, for as they : Snever tears or injures one unless he finds a leaf 
gambol together in front of the broad hearth, jalready torn, when he invariably pulls it out! 
the dog raises up, and bracing his fore-paws °He knows the names of all the = from 
against Charley’s face, pushes him down, < the ‘¢ signers of the Declaration,” to Dr. Kane. 
almost into the fire, leaving three great white oY. ou spend hours and hours with him on your 
swollen stripes down the little temple and ¢ lap, listening to stories and songs, and so 
cheek and neck. You pick up your baby and 2quick and retentive is his memory that he 
lift your hand to punish the careless dog; but Sknows almost every one that he has ever heard. 
the little one catches‘the threatening hand, c At ten o’clock you give him his luncheon, and 
and hugging it under his chin, he says—* No, othen you draw the little walnut cradle up in 
mamma; little Fido was only playing with front of the great fire-place, and after warming 
Charley.” Your husband comes home at dark, ie pillows and blankets, you lay your little 
tired and almost out of patience with the Charley in to take a good long nap, so as to 
exhibition of ‘border ruffian” unreasonable- Spe ready to visit with papa and sister at night. 
ness which he has seen. While he is telling > you do not sing songs to him while rocking 
you about it your baby is in your arms; you 2him to sleep, but quiet, pleasant hymns, 
notice that he keeps smoothing your face with ‘because Charley likes them best to go to sleep 
a caressing movement, and when his papa on, and it is also your choice. 


stops speaking, he whispers—* Mamma, was 
Mr. Jones very naughty ?” You tell him you 
fear he was, very, indeed. The little arms 
tighten around your neck for a moment, and 
then one little conciliating hand is stretched 
upwards to smooth papa’s troubled brow, and 
the earnest, pleading voice, says—‘‘ Mamma, 
Charley loves Mr. Jones.” You press your 


The old fireplaces do not seem to you 80 
sombre and gloomy as they did, for when your 
little boy woke up, noticing that the great bed 
of coals seemed brighter, and the flames leaped 
higher than before he lay down, he sat looking 
into it thoughtfully for awhile, and then turn- 
ing his sweet, beaming face up to yours, he 
exclaimed—‘“‘ Oh, mamma, isn’t that a nice 
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fre!” It does your heart good to know that) You look forwards with pleasure to the 
your baby does not miss the handsome grates‘ Saturdays and Sundays when your husband 
and polished stoves that were in the old home, can spend the whole day at home, except 
and you think you will never dislike the>when there is meeting, which will be not 
broken, smoke-stained fireplace again, and you < oftener than once ina month. Your husband 
never will. Charley’s dinner is ell ready ?takes a letter from his pocket, and tells you 
when he wakes, and when that is over you‘ that the minister, who lives sixteen miles from 
play sotme lively pieces for him to dance. ° here, has procured subscribers for a singing 
How he delights in music! and how animated > school, which they wish to commence on the 
he becomes with his dancing! He speaks as‘ following Saturday. You object, with more 
plainly as any person whoever, but sometimes, firmness than you have ever shown towards 
mistakes the use of words; so now, stampingS your husband; but he urges that everything 
away, and whirling till he almost falls down, hecis gone, and it only remains to begin anew. 
calls out—‘* Play large, mamma—please play > He considers it his duty to exert himself to the 
very large!’ But this is severe exercise, and‘ utmost to retrieve his shattered fortunes; an 
cannot last long; so you take your little rosy, 2 opportunity has offered that will help a little, 
panting boy on your lap, and sit down before 5 and he must embrace it; so it is settled. 
the fire, wrapping a blanket around him ¢ He must start from home every Saturday 
loosely, so that he shall not cool off too) morning before daylight, in order to have one 
quickly. You sit there a few moments, quietly : session of singing at eleven o’clock A. M. At 
resting, When you hear the rumbling of wagon > night he will have another, and will stay 
wheels, the first in a week, at least. You ‘until after service on Sabbath, and ride home 
hurry to hold Charley upto the window. Itis?by sunset. You are constitutionally a cow- 
only a negro, with a heavy ox-wagon; but‘Sard, and have never yet stayed alone with 
that is something, and you tell your little boy <¢ children through the night—but you must do 
about the queer looking cows that the dark it now—for you are unacquainted with any 
man is driving for horses. , person in the neighborhood, so you can neither 
Charley begins to look for papa and sister? go from home or ask any one to stay with you. 
eagerly, but never impatiently. If it is warm‘ Fortunately the children are entirely unaware 
enough, you bundle him up, and making a bed ¢ of this weakness of yours, and if either of them 
of warm cushions and blankets in his little cov- > inherited any tendency of that kind, you have 
ered carriage, you take him to meet them. In¢ completely educated it away. 
going you pass a splendid country seat, the > These winter mornings are very cold, and it 
residence of Mr. Somers, your landlord. Sis along ride; you greatly fear that your hus- 
Charley admires this place exceedingly, andcband’s health will fail under it, for he is 
after you get home, you ask him if he wants to > barely recovering from a whole year’s ordeal 
live there, where there is a houseful of chil-< of sickness, consequent upon change of climate, 
dren, and pretty ladies, and rich and beautiful and he is not yet strong to resist either the 
things, such as you used to have at home. § chill or the fatigue; still, he continues to go. 
Your little boy is looking out the window? Little Sunshine, as you often call your gen- 
dreamily while you are speaking, and when 2 erous, happy-hearted boy, is almost always up 
you cease, he turns his earnest, beautiful,¢in time to get papa’s hat and gloves, and to 
loving eyes to your face, and clasping your >? bid him ‘‘ good-bye,” which he does so sweetly 
neck tightly with his arms, he answers—‘and cheerfully that it takes away half the 
“Charley loves to live in this old house, all2 bitterness of the hard necessity both for you 
alone with mamma.” Blessed, blessed littleSand your husband. Having done what he 
Charley! Is not ékere something for your heart < could for papa’s comfort, the little man submits 
to live on ? > to the separation without a word of complaint, 
Now comes the happiest time of all—the‘ for in this asin everything else he seems never 
long, pleasant winter evenings, when your/once to think of the possibility of his own 
husband, and dear, pale little Mary, are here to’ wishes standing in the way of any of papa’s 
talk, and sing, and frolic with Charley. If? arrangements. 
Mary is too tired to play, Charley warms the2 Once only the morning nap continues until 
lounge cushions and blankets, and tucks her after the hour for your husband to go. Press- 
up snugly, and she lies and looks on, and¢inga kiss upon the broad, beautiful forehead 
laughs till the tears come, at the droll capers ‘of the darling sleeper, he leaves you and Mary 
of papa:and Charley. (with a heart less light than usual, for he 
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misses the soft caressing voice of his boy; he 
misses the busy little figure clambering upon 
his knee, the glad, gentle eyes, and the pre- 
cious hands that are wont to clasp his neck, and 
pat his face, and push back the hair from his 
temples, to make a good place to kiss. Very< 


soon after he is gone the liitle one awakes; > 


he sees in a moment that papa is not there, 
and knows that he cannot see him 
to-morrow evening. 
pointment and pain passes over his face; 
sister ‘‘good morning’ 
affectionateness. 
awhile with sister’s doll and quilt-pieces, and 
you, saying—* Please, ‘ 
9 


then he comes to 
mamma, take your baby! 
is on his face again, and with quivering lips, 
he 
just once!” 


Your eyes fill with quick tears of sympathy for § 


the little loving, longing heart, and you almost 
wish you had for once broken yourrule and awak- | 
ened him. 
boy that you might have done so, he is far too 


kind to mention it. In a short time he is at 


play again, but not at all to-day with his cus- < 


tomary light-hearted joyousness. 


Another Saturday is here, and although it is 5 
now almost the middle of January, the air is< 
It is very hard for 2 
says he> 


soft and pleasant as May. 


your husband to go this morning: he 


can scarcely bear to lose so much time from‘ 


Charley 
quiet temperament, but his voice shakes as he 


whispers—* Mattie, do you know that our boy < 
You< 


is getting to be just like a little angel ?” 


do realize it fully, and often of late have you> 
strained the beautiful little form to your heart: 
of hearts, and the cry of your soul has gone< 
silently but tearfully up—‘ Prepare us, oh, ° 


our Father, for whatever is Thy will concern- 
ing him!” 
The day advances; in compliance with the 


wish of your little boy, you are going to take Se 
him and Mary for the first time to one of the« 


new neighbors. 


You have as yet found very little pleasure in - 
y 3 


your intercourse with the people of the South- 
west. 
of living have been in many respects dissimi- 
lar, and you meet with mutual reserve and re- : 


ticence. You have a thoroughly Northern} 


heart and mind, and you feel that you are out‘ 
of your place here, having only followed yours resting on your lap. 
husband because his broken health forbade?ested; but what is this 
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until. 

¢ 
A look of keen disap-<¢ 
but 2 


he conquers it immediately, and bids you and§ 
> with his usual sweet: 
He plays pleasantly for' 


The grieved look 


says—‘* Charley does want to kiss papa< 


If the thought occurs to your little ¢ 


He is a man of strong nerves and 


Your education, views of life and ways‘ 


MAGAZINE. 
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‘distant friends that only the compulsion of 
circumstances could have induced you to live 
-among a people whose entire social structure 
is so completely inconsonant with your sense 
of right. The compulsion of circumstances! 
Ah, what are all circumstances but the steps by 
which a wise and merciful Providence leads 
us “through ways we have not known,” up to 
a better and truer life ? 

Your little Charley enjoys the ride and the 
visit greatly. J/e has no prejudices to form a 
wall of ice between his heart and those about 
him. He sees in each new face a new friend, 
>and even those who are the most chilling and 
¢ distant towards you, are warmed and fasci- 

nated by his clear, earnest glance, and sweet, 

winning smile. Long before night the chil- 
\dren are happy in being at home again, and 
you are happy too, for you find letters awaiting 
2you from friends whom you have not seen 
since the days of your girlhood, and the remi- 
¢ niscences they bring make you almost feel 
) young again. 

After a light supper and a short play spell 
2with sister, little one goes to sleep in your 
‘arms, and you tuck him and Mary up in the 
for you all sleep together when 


2 


large bed; 
¢ papa is away. 

The pleasant yet nervous excitement of the 
‘letters keeps you from sleep all night, and you 
observe from hour to hour with real pleasure 
how soundly and sweetly your baby sleeps 
after his ride. You are so thankful that his 
breathing is perfectly clear and deep, so he 
>has taken no cold, and you resolve to take him 
“out oftener. At early day-brenk his little caress- 
ing hand pats and smooths your face, and he 
> whispers very softly, ‘Good morning, mamma!” 
-Finding that you are awake, he adds—* It’s 
daylight now,” which always signifies that he 
is ready to get up. He is very happy and 
‘loving, and full of play all the morning, en- 
<joying his breakfast (which is a very plain 
cone, for this is a season of -great scarcity, 
aused by drought) and comforting his sister, 
who is unhappy because nothing more tempting 
can be obtained. 

The morning work is done, and you sit 
> down before the great blazing fire; the wea- 
ther has changed suddenly, and a cold rain— 
‘ almost sleet, is falling. Mary is combing 

2your hair, while you tell stories about some 

) pictures you are showing to Charley, who sits 
‘before you in his little chair, with his arms 
He is pleased and inter- 
that stops your 


his returning to you; and you have written to> voice—that stops the very beating of your 
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heart ?—oh, what can it be? Suddenly-—oh, ? school until Charley is better. Night is com- 
go suddenly, as if smitten by a terrible blow, 2ing on—and still no doctor! With almost 
your little listener springs to his feet, and § breaking hearts you think of spending another 
throwing his quivering hands high above his 2night with no help—no counsel. Darling 
head, his voice goes out in such a sound of un- SCharley is failing; in spite of your utmost — 
utterable agony as you have never—never heard efforts, he is surely sinking hour by hour. 
before. A look of terror is in his beautiful eyes > Will it not be too ate if help does not come 
as you clasp him in your arms; you slip your 3 soon ? 
hand about under his loose garments, thinking » It is sundown, and some one has come; 
possibly some stinging creature may have hurt ‘ Mary tells you it is cousin Edward—a relative 
him. He sees your anxiety, and as soon as he 2and very dear friend of your husband; he 
ean speak, he falters—‘ It is Charley’s head, Shappened to be passing and called, but could 
mamma,” at the same time pressing his little >not stay. He comes in and sees how Charley 
trembling hands tightly against the back of his Sis, and says he will stay awhile. Another 
head. With little Mary’s help, you do all that 2knock is heard, and another old friend drops 
is in your power to relieve the excruciating ) in. He also will stay, for he loves little 
pain, and the precious little stricken one soon (Charley very dearly. 
hecomes quiet. But the tears continue to flow, 2 )ou are alone in the sitting-room, with your 
the rigid limbs, the cold sweat, and the look of little suffering angel in your arms; he is very 
patient anguish, give too strong evidence that ¢ restless, and cannot remain in any position for 
te is not at all relieved. With his broken, /more than a few minutes. He seems stronger 
quivering voice, he says—‘‘Mamma, please than he did, and makes no complaint, but you 
wipe away Charley’s tears; Charley must not Sare sure he is no better. After lying still a 
ery!” moment, he asks, ‘‘ Where is papa and sister, 
It is almost night, and your husband will >mamma ? You call them from the other room, 
soon be here. The little meek sufferer has$and the little one says, ‘‘Charley wants to 


just told you that his head does not ache now, ?rock in papa’s arms.” Your husband takes 


but his lungs do. His breathing is very quick, Shis precious boy, and then he asks him to sing. 
but the cramp has ceased and he is warm, ¢After he has sung the baby’s favorite hymn, 
and is perspiring from the effect of medicine. )the faint voice says, ‘‘now Charley wants to 
Your husband thinks he is doing ver poll rock in sister’s arms.” He can only stay 
considering how hard a chill he has had; he >there a moment, and then says, in his old way, 
does not doubt that the shortness of breath $‘*Now, mamma, take your baby!” He suf- 
will be relieved by the operation of what he 2fers now, exceedingly, and every moment 
has taken; and so you prepare to spend the Smore and more. Your friend says he will 
night with your little boy. About midnight <ride over to the doctor’s, he is doubtless at 
you perceive a loose, heavy rattling in his Shome now, and will try to induce him to éome, 
chest ; you have never heard anything like it. Calthough he never goes out at night, and this 
At day-break some medicine is procured and )night is very dark and inclement. Your hus- 
administered to produce expectoration, until a $ band pens a note, urging and praying him to 
physician can be brought. Men are sent in 2come immediately. Charley is still worse; he 
different directions, so that if one should fail in Shas borne it in silence, till now two long, loud, 
finding a physician at home, another may come. «terrible groans betray the horror of agony that 
Dear little Charley takes the nauseous tea >your baby is enduring. 
patiently, dose after dose, until vomiting is? You renew the draughts and poultices, and 
produced ; but it does not relieve the rattling. 2your cousin prepares another foot-bath. The 
He has not complained at all since the first ‘little feet shrink from contact with the water 
hour of his sickness; once, when he could just for a moment; you tell him you hope it 
With difficulty speak, he feared that the care Swill help him to breathe better, and then he 
you were taking of him was tiring you too pushes them down to the bottom of the vessel. 
much, and putting his little weak arms round }He has just told you, ‘Charley is so tired, 
your neck, he said—‘‘ Mamma, Charley couldn’t (mamma, Charley wants to sleep now!” and as 
help it.” Sthe warm water goes over his feet he nestles 
Hour after hour wears on, and the doctors ‘his head down to your side—the rattling gives 
are not either of them found yet. Oh, will they 2 way, and the little feeble breaths come more 
not come at all! Your husband and Mary are (naturally than they have in many hours. Js 
at home with you all day; there will be no he really better, and going to sleep? You 
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misses the soft caressing voice of his boy; he 
misses the busy little figure clambering upon 
his knee, the glad, gentle eyes, and the pre- 
cious hands that are wont to clasp his neck, and 
pat his face, and push back the hair from his 
tem} les, to make a good place to kiss. Very 
soon after he is gone the little one awakes ; 
he sees in a moment that papa is not there, 
and knows that he cannot see him until 

morrow evening. A look of keen disap- 
Pp yintment and pain passes over his face: but 
he conquers it immediately, and bids you and 
sister ‘‘ good morning” with his usual sweet 
affectionateness, He plays pleasantly for 
awhile with sister's doll and quilt-pieces, and 


en he comes to you, saying—® Please, 


mina, take your baby!” The grieved look 
on his face again, and with quivering lips, 
says—‘* Charley does want to kiss papa 
‘ ? 
ust once. . 
Your eyes fill with quick tears of sympathy for 
{ tle loving, longing heart, and you almost 
y you had for once broken your rule and awak- 


him. Ifthe thought occurs to your little 


boy that you might have done so, he is far too 


t 


kind to mention it. In a short time he is at 


y again, but not at all to-day with his cus- 


iry light hearted joyousnuess. 
Another Saturday is here, and although it is 
I vy almost the mid lle of Janu: the ; ; 


tim 





soft and pleasant as May. It is very hard for 
‘husband to go this morning; he says he 
ean scarcely bear to lose so much time from 
Charley. He is a man of strong nerves and 
quiet temperament, but his voice shakes as he 
whispers—* Mattie, do you know that our boy 
is getting to be just like a little angel?” You 
do realize it fully, and often of late have you 
strained the beautiful little form to your heart 
of hearts, and the cry of your soul has gone 
silently but tearfully up—* Prepare us, oh, 
our Father, for whatever is Thy will concern- 
ing him!” 
The day advances; in compliance with the 
wish of your little boy, you are going to take 





him and Mary for the first time to one of the 
bnew neighbors. 

You have as yet found very little pleasure in 
your intercourse with the people of the South- 
west. Your education, views of life and ways 
of living have been in many respects dissimi- < 
lar, and you meet with mutual reserve and re- - 
ticence. You have a thoroughly Northern’ 
heart and mind, and you feel that you are out ‘ 
of your place here, having only followed your‘ 
husband because his broken health forbade ¢ 
his returning to you; and you have written to? 


E MAGAZINE. 


distant friends that only the compulsion of 
circumstances could have induced you to live 
among a peopl whose entire social atructiy 
is so completely inconsonant with your sense 
of right. The compulsion of circumstances 


} 


Ah, what are all cir 


} 


istances but the steps 
which a wise and merciful Providence lea 
us ‘‘ through ways we have not known,” uy 
a better and truer life 

Your little Charley enjoys the ride and ¢) 
visit greatly. J/e has no prejudices to form 
wall of ice between his heart and those a! 
him. He sees in each new face a new frie: 
and even those who are the most chilling ar 
distant towards you, are warmed and fas 
nated hy his clear, earr t glance, and swt 
winning smile. Long before night the cl 


dren are happy in being at home again, an 
you are happy too, for you find letters awaiti 
you from friends whom you have not ser 


since the days of your girlhood, and the re 
niscences they bring make you almost fi 
young again 

After a light supper and a short play sy 
with sister, little one goes to sleep in y 
arms, and you tuck him and Mary up in 
large bed; for you sleep together w 
papa is away. 


The pleasant yet nervous excitement of t 


letters keeps you from sleep all night, and y 
observe from hour to hour with real pleas 
how soundly and sweetly your baby slee 
after his ride You are so thankful that 


breathing is perfectly clear and deep, so 
has taken no cold, and you resolve to take h 
out oftener. At early day-break his little caress- 
ing hand pats and smooths your face, and bi 
whispers very softly, ‘‘Good morning, mamma 
Finding that you are awake, he adds—* It: 
daylight now,”’ which always signifies that 
is ready to get up. He is very happy a 


loving, and full of play all the morning, en- 


joying his breakfast (which is a very plais 


one, for this is a season of great scarci! 
caused by drought) and comforting his sist 
whois unhappy because nothing more tempting 
can be obtained. 

The morning work is done, and you s 
down before the great blazing fire; the wes- 
ther has changed suddenly, and a cold rain- 
almost sleet, is falling. Mary is combing 
your hair, while you tell stories about som 
pictures you are showing to Charley, who sit 
before you in his little chair, with his arn 
resting on your lap. He is pleased and inter 
ested; but what is this that stops you! 


voice—that stops the very beafing of you 
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your little listener springs to his feet, and 
throwing his quivering hands high above his 
head, his voice goes out in such a sound of un- 
utterable agony as you have never—never heard 
before. A look of terror is in his beavtiful eyes 
as you clasp him in your arms; you slip your 
hand about under his loose garments, thinking 
possibly some stinging creature may have hurt 
him. He sees your anxiety, and as soon as he 
ean speak, he falters—‘It is Charley's head, 

umma,’’ at the same time pressing his little 
trembling hands tightly against the back of his 
ead With littie Mary's help, you do all that 


3 in your power to relieve the excruciating 





pain, and the preciou none soon 
hecomes quiet. But the tears continue to flow, 
the rigid limbs, the cold sweat, and the look of 
patient anguish, give too strong evidence that 
is not at all relieved. With his broken. 
ivering voice, he says—‘* Mamma, please 


wipe away Charley's tears; Charley must not 


It is almost night, and your husband will 
soon be here. The little meek sufferer has 
ust told you that his head does not ache now, 
but his lungs do. His breathing is very qui 
but the cramp has ceased and he is wart 
and is perspiring from the effect of medicine 
Your husband thinks he is doing very well, 
msidering how hard a chill he has had; he 
joes not doubt that the shortness of breath 
will be relieved by the operation of what he 
has taken; and so you prepare to spend the 
night with your little boy. About midnight 
you perceive a loose, heavy rattling in his 
chest; you have never heard anything like it 
At day-break some medicine is procured and 
administered to produce expectoration, until a 
physician can be brought. Men are sent in 
lifferent directions, so that if one should fail in 
finding a physician at home, another may come. 
Dear litile Charley takes the nauseous tea 
patiently, dose after dose, until vomiting is 
produced; but it does not relieve the rattling 
He has not complained at all since the first 
hour of his sickness; once, when he could 
with difficulty speak, he feared that the care 
you were taking of him was tiring you too 
much, and putting his little weak arms round 
your neck, he said—** Mainma, Charley couldn't 
help it.”’ 

Hour after hour wears on, and the doctors 
are not either of them found yet. Oh, will they 

‘come at al! Your husband and Mary are 
4‘ home with you all day; there will be no 
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school until Charley is better. Night is com- 
ing on—and still no doctor! With almost 
breaking hearts you think of spending another 

7 


night with no help—no counsel. Darling 


Charley is failing; in spite of your utmost 
efforts, he is surely sinking hour by hour. 


Will it not be too late if help does not come 


It is sundown, and some one has come; 
Mary tells you it is cousin Edward—a relative 
and very dear friend of your husband; he 
happened to be passing and called, but could 
not stay He comes in and sees how Charley 


is, and says he » stay awhile. Another 


‘knock is heard, and another old friend drops 
in He also will stay, for he loves little 
Charley very dearly 

You are alone in the sitting-room, with your 


little sufferi 





g angel in your arms; he is very 
restless, and cannot remain in any position for 
more than a few minutes. He seems stronger 


than he did, and makes noe mpl 1int, but you 
are sure he is no better. After lying still a 
moment, he asks, ‘** Where is papa and sister, 


} 


mamma’? You call them from the other room 


’ 
ind the little one says, ‘‘ Charley wants to 


as arms.”’ Your husband takes 





1is precious boy, and then he asks him to sing. 


After he has sung the baby’s favorite hymn, 
the faint voice says, ‘“‘now Charley wants to 
rock in sister's arms He can ly stay 
there a moment, and then says, in his old way, 


‘Now, mamma, take your baby !” He suf- 
fers now, exceedingly, and every moment 
more and more. Your friend says he will 
ride over to the doctor’s, he is doubtless at 
home now, and will try to induce him 

Ithoug!t ' 


N 1 he never goes out at nig 





night is very dark and inclement 


hand pens a note, urging and prayir ¢ him to 





come immediate] Charley is still worse: he 





has borne it in silence, till now two long, loud, 
terrible groans betray the horror of agony that 
your baby is enduring. 

You renew the draughts and poultices, and 
your cousin prepares another foot-bath. The 
little feet shrink from contact with the water 
just for a moment; you tell him you hope it 
will help him to breathe better, and then he 
pushes them down to the bottom of the vessel. 
He has just told you, ‘Charley is so tired, 
mamma, Charley wants to sleep now!” and as 
the warm water goes over his feet he nestles 
his head down to your side—the rattling gives 
way, and the little feeble breaths come more 
naturally than they have in many hours. Js 
he really better, and going to sleep? You 
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certainly think so, and you thank God. 
very gently lay his head back upon your arm 
that he may rest better, and then you see it ail. 
One more little quiet breath and your baby is 
gone. 
help of man! 

Your husband—your poor, poor husband 
‘‘Give him to me 


Now, may God help you, for vain is the 


comes in at this moment. 
Mattie!” he cries, and you give the beautiful 
little form to his eager arms. He 
the last look of those sweet, loving eyes, but 
It is so sudden that you 


longs for 


the last look is past. 
cannot think he is really dead, you think he 
must have fainted, and will revive, if only for 
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You 


ttle while; and then he fell asleep so peace- 2 







and character, and he inherits a double 
promise and double blessedness—that of 4 
little child the 


voice comes to you now, as it has come every 


80 


and a Christian, and sweet 


day for weeks, ‘‘ Now, mamma, sing, ‘ In th, 


arms of my dear Saviour!’’’ with such tender 


emphasis on the last two words—* dear Sq. 
viour.”’ 

Little Mary, who had lain down and fallen 
asleep, is aroused by the sounds of grief, 
even those strong men weep like little children 
now) and calls out, with tremulous, frightened 
voice, ‘‘ What is it, mamma? Qh, whatis ii 
Poor little Mary! 

A feeble old lady 


uturday, has come, and offers 


the one at whose house 
you were but &: 
to bathe and dress the baby. You have always 
done this for him heretofore, and you cannoi 
resign the privilege now, this last time. She 
wonders at you, but takes it kindly, and stays 
till morning. You had not missed Mr. Somers, 
but he comes in and very quietly lays a half 
dozen candles on the stand to take the place 


} 


of the saucer of lard and muslin wick that hav 


served for a lamp. He then brings in s 


¢heavy wood, repairs the fire, and goes away. 


a li 
fully; you have never seen death like this 
before. Your prayer (that has been going up 
through all the hours of this day of suffering) 
that God would deal very tenderly with your 
e lamb is fully answered. It és sudden, 
id yet, would you have it less so ?—would 
you have longer preparation—preparation » 
which could only consist in protracted anguish 
for your innocent little dove? Oh no, it is 
better, if he must go, that the journey is made 
short for him. 
While you are still chafing the little wrists 
and bathing the beloved temples, a man enters, 


and very soon you see Mr. Somers, your cold- 
hearted, proud-hearted landlord, preparing, as 
gently and tenderly as though it were his own 
baby that lay there so motionless and white, 
to close the beautiful eyes of your little angel. 
With an almost fierce impulse you push his 
hand away from your darling’s forehead, and 
tell him he must not do that. Your husband 
quietly but firmly takes your hands in his, 
and whispers, ‘Pray, Mattie!’ And now, 
kneeling there beside your broken idol, with 
the black waves of desolation surging over 
your soul, you humble yourself as in dust and 
will enable you to submit unmurmingly to His 
righteous will; and He who hears the ravens 


when they cry, listens to your unspoken peti- 
tion, and sends this answer, clear and comfort- 
in ‘‘Suffer the little children and forbid 
them not to come unto me, for of such is the 
kingdom of Heaven. Their angels do always 
behold the face of our Father. Except ye 
receive the kingdom of God as a little child, 
ye shall in nowise enter therein. Eye hath 
not seen nor ear heard, neither hath it entered 


gr 


shes before your Maker, and implore that He 


are all kindly faces to-day. 


very fast 


\ 


into the heart of man the joys that are pre-_ 


pared for those who love God.” 
little Charley love God? You rejoice to know 


that he did love Him in His works, and ways, 


Did your ' 





The 


comes on, bu 


and 


t no 


storm increase as morning 


cold 
twithstanding this, the sad 


news has reached almost every house in th 


neighborhood, and before noon the large 
sitting-room is filled with friends who have 
come to offer sympathy and aid. One laid 
has brought a servant to get the mid-day 
meal, and do whatever else may be necessary 


in the kitchen, and, as you give this poe 
sympathizing slave some little garments ¢ 
Charley's, she promises to take good care 
them for his sake, and to teach her baby, wi 
is to wear them, to love and imitate the gi 
noble little boy ior whom they were miad 
You hear some heavy articles being depositel 
on the porch, and Mary tells you that two 
Mr. Somers’s men have prepared wood enoug) 
for several days and are bringing it in. Mos 
of the faces are entirely new to you, but they 
Almost all o 
them have lost at least one child, and as they 
look upon the still, pleasant countenance 
your little sleeping one, their tears fall, drop 
by drop, for their babies and for yours. T) 
away from between yet 
Is it because pride 
silenced, and your hearts are humbled befom 
Him who gave and has taken away? 
Towards evening, a lady, whom you hav 


wall of ice is melting 


to-day. 


before, and her husband, come ! 
They bring th 


never met 


watch through the night. 
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little girl who is somewhat younger than 


Charley. She is teething, and is feverish and 


restless ; 


you make a bed for her in Charley's 
sradle, and she soon rocks to sleep and has a 


freshing nap. She is the first baby, and 


has never had any cradle, for there are no: 


rniture-rooms in miles and miles of here, so 


i tell them they may take the cradle home 


with them and keep it for their little girl. 


Tears come into the méther’s eyes; she is 
sure She could not part with anything that 
had been her baby’s if the child should be 
taken away, but you know what a comfort the 
lear little cradle has been to Charley, and ygu 
see that this child would prize it equally, so 
you wish her to have it while she still lives 
aud needs it; next week might be too late. 

It is daylight again, but no baby-voice 
announces it to you this morning. 


the sunlight falls for the last time on the 


To-day 


learest and purest face you have ever known. 
The place of burial to which your darling is 
be carried is six miles from here, near 


isin Edward's house. When you have gone 
perhaps a third of the way, you meet Mr. 
on horseback. He has ridden the 
whole distance, in the piercing air of the early 


Somers 


winter morning, to see that everything was in 
the 
He is silent, but does 


rder, and has returned to 


friends to the grave. 


accompany 
whatever needs to be done. Perhaps you have 
misjudged this man—you fear so, and pray 
that He who knows all hearts will forgive this 
fault, and enable you to be full of charity at 
al] times in the future. 

When you reach the place where your be- 
loved boy is to be separated from you, you 
find a large group of friends awaiting you— 
friends from the ‘old neighborhood,” where 
your husband taught last year—patrons and 
pupils of his school, who knew and loved your 
itle boy. Many of them have ridden farther 
than you have, to take one parting look at that 
sweet face that used to bring such sunshine 
into the humble school-room ; and each one of 
them all is weeping as though it were their 
baby instead of yours, that is to be buried out 
of your sight. 

It is over, and you must live without your 
baby’s voice and visible presence from hence- 

‘th. You would gladly, gladly lie down 
with him and be at rest, but this is not your 
Pather’s will, and you look to him for strength 
and help in this your darkest hour of need, 
and he who is, to them that trust in Him, a 
present help in every time of trouble, hears 
aud sustains you. 
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Very slowly, and yet not slowly enough, the 


carriage retraces the homeward road, and 


bears you away from your lost one, and to- 
the cottage— the little 
that 


always, but 


wards empty 


must 


poor 

for 
you 
. 


cottage remain empty you 


which is dearer to now 


than any palace on earth, since your angel 


Charley has lived, and loved, and suffered 
there. 

When half the distance is accomplished, the 
carriage is stopped by an elderly lady who 
to alight and have some warm 


presses you 


dinner ; she urges that she has stayed at home 
to prepare it, so you go in. It is not long 
since you were here with your baby, and you 
remember how happy he was, and how he en- 
joyed the excellent dinner, can you ever eat 
without feeding him! It will certainly be long— 
years at least, before you can enjoy anything 
without a painful yearning for the sweet child 
who used to share all your pleasures; and yet, 
you will not forget the joys of Aeaven are ‘far 
better.” 

There is in this family a little girl, a year 
older than Mary, and your husband proposes 
that she live with you till spring, and study, at 
home, with Mary, so that you will have some- 
thing to employ your mind. The parents con- 


she will through the kind 


vo: 


Zz 80, 


sent, and 
care of your husband and friends, you will 
not be entirely alone, at all. You are grateful 
to them, and acknowledge that your Heavenly 
Father deals very gently with you. 

Time bears you onward—weeks and months 
have passed, and you have lived on without 
him; but each day brings you a little nearer 
to the haven which he has reached, and 
you are trying to wait, patiently and faith- 
fully. 

A new and mighty sorrow is abroad in the 
land, and many a mother’s heart is breaking 
with anguish for her noble sons who have 
fallen, mangled and dying, on the field of 
carnage. It is a terrible war, and who can 
the of it! 
husbands have gone to conquer or die, hug 


see end Young mothers, whose 
their children to their breasts and wonder if 
it will be over before they are old enough to go. 
Your little lamb is safe from allthis. Your 
husband’s lameness prevents him from helping 
in this mighty contest, and you are thankful 
for the inability, for it seems to you a sin for 
Christians to take part, on either side, in such a 
contest. 

The war is making its mark and leaving its 
signs everywhere, and perhaps not least in the 
That in which your husband 


2o<ee, 
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of ita best ornaments 


ight, happy, studious, ambitious boys, 


teaches, is robbed 


Those br 
such 


whose opening manhood gave generous 
promise, have all gone, some to one army and 
some to the other. The large girls are away 
too; those who are poor are filling their 


brothers’ places in the field of labor, and the 
daughters of the rich must stay at home with 


who is afraid of the marauding bands 


mother 

of soldi ry, and also of the seditious slaves 
The school is so reduced that your husband 
will resign it to some younger teacher, and 
remove to a neighboring town, where he is 


solicited to take charge of a large and pros 


perous school. And now, you are to leave the 
little cottage to which, three years ago, you 
came so reluctantly. You love the poor, 
brown, humble dwelling now, as you never 


lov 
that you might be permitted to die in the 


ed any home before, and you have hoped 


same dear, quiet room where your dariing's 
life went out so peacefully; but you must give 
that hope, and leave the two good old 


up 
rooms for others to occupy. children 
will play before the great, pleasant fires, and 


other little pink cheeks will be pressed against 


the small, greenish window panes, to see if 


And to have a 


a better one, your husband tells 


papa is coming. you are 


new home 
you 

You do find it a very pleasant house, with its 
broad, 
its abundance of large, light, prettily papered 
Mary is delighted with the change 


airy hall, its deep, shady porch, and 


rooms 
bright, rosy Mary, whose curls have all come 
back, 
not have to break all the old ties, for 
Mi 


longer and softer than ever, She does 
one ol 
Somers’s daughters accompanies you; she 
never been without a companion, and she 
comes to the new home with a happy, thank 
but walk 


ful and buoyant spirit; 


through the green yard, with its wealth of 


as you 


trees and shrubbery; and the house, with all 
rebellion 
“Why 


with 


its attractions, a bitter feeling of 
rises up in your heart, and you cry, 
not have while he 
Oh, take care, take care, poor, weak, 


could it been so was 
us 
loving, erring human heart! Beware of the 
quicksands of doubt and ingratitude into which 
you have once so well nigh fallen! You see 
your danger, and in deep humility of soul you 
eall upon Him who is able to save fo the uller- 
most, all who fly to Him for refuge, and, 
through the thick darkness that has enveloped 
you, the light of his countenance breaks in; 
fall the 


words of Him who spake as never man spake, 


ani sweetly upon your spirit’s ear 
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let 


believe also 


‘* Let not your heart | tt ubled, neither 


be afraid: ve believe in God, 


me! In my Father's | enre many mansic 
if it were not so | would have told you; | 
to prepare a place for you, that where l 
ye may be also Ile pleased God and y 
beloved of tlim Il was apeedily in 
away lest wickedn id alter his unde 
standing, or deceit beguile his soul Iti 
with the ehild ve ire comforted and 
strengthened, and you thank Him who is th 
giver of every per t that your preci 
darling is safely . in those blessed 
mansions where there no more ** moving 
away,” and the happy inhabitants shall got 
more out forever, being with Christ eterna 
shut in, 

n-¢ 


Mudge Mot. 


ny A wr rey 


mans serv 


th or falleth 


ther 


Who art thou t 


lo his own master h | 


How do we know what utes have vilest sin? 


llow do we know 


Many may be |i) pulchres within, 
Whose outward garb ie epotless as the snow 
And many may be pure we think not so; 
How near to God the soul such have been, 


What mercies secret penitevee may win, 


low do we know 


sinneth more than we? 


How ean we tel] whe 


How ean we tel! 


We think our brother walketh guiltily 
Judging him in « righteousness, Ah, well, 


Perhaps, had we bee lriven through the hell 


we might be 


Of his untold tempta 

Leas upright in our daily walk than he; 
Ilow can we tell 

Dare we condemn the ills which others do ? 
Dare we condem: 

Their strength is «mal!—their trials not a few, 

The tide of wror 

And if to us, more 


ie dificult to stem. 


clearly than to them, 
Is given knowledge of the good and true, 
More do they need our help, and pity too— 


Dare we condemn 


God help us all, and lead us day by day ; 
God help us all! 

We cannot walk, alone, the perfect way; 
Evil doth lure and tempt us, and we fall. 
Alas! alas! our buman strength is emall; 

Not one of us may boast, for not a day 

Rolls o'er our heads, bat each hath need to say, 


God help us ali! 
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STORY OF 


The Story of Hanet Strong 


BY VIRGINIA } TOWNSEND, 


There's ni 
ot myse 
Kveryh 
they ale 


ol 


had 
had | d 


want and pathos which wa 


he face the 


monologue 


wh 
almost } 


ittle girl's face still, for she was small for 


her years, and they were only sixteen 


lor, 


The 


carved 


e was dusting # large and luxurious par 


a listless, abstracted sort of fashion 


at brush flashed nd out of 


the 


} 


wood, and the velvet and plush, which made 


jions seller than moses, over the 


heavy 


le tables and the rich gilding of the 


umes that lay on them 


L girl with an exceedingly pretty face, soft 


i rounded, and tha tu be 


p Ulaiae | 
pe 


beautiful Large 


blossoming what most 
indsome or 


es, & fine complexion, faint ros 


ex 
ways seemed on the very point of deepening 


ps of 
ot 


and widening in the dimpled ‘ke. Li 


che 


ght red, with the pleasant expression 


about 
hi 


he looked 


rlhood hovering like an incipient smile 


bre 


Strong 


em, and bright, abundant wn hair—t 


the picture of Janet , as 6 


wielding with her bare round arms the great 


ish in Mrs, Kenneth'’s parlor that morning 


his young girl's hist ranning 
of 


rrow, colorless, cramped life. 


ory, up the 


irders those sixteen years, is that of a 


her 


Her father died when she was a baby ; 


toer, several years het enior, went to sea 

i was lost. 

They lived in the country, and until Janet 
was ten years old, her mother managed by the 
exercise of the most rigid economy and taking 

whatsoever plain sewing was thrown in her 
body of 


Then her health failed, and 


way, to keep soul and herselé and 
ld together, 
she sank into her grave 

One of the neighbors took Janet, and for 


‘wo years the had a 


mfortable home, and learned to do light 


little motherless girl 


Tes: 


ATUPTRU fy Ge es., wane re etme Se yp mn me 


ithe 


het 


mony 
throbbed 


At the « it Janet's fourth 


y mh iady who had been at 


Village hotel made 


day 4 


the house w Janet boarded f 


here 
her 
Ameri 


out to easy service in city home 


She wanted an in gi 


trustworthy and active, and who 


the chambermaid and « 


lutie 


Janet's ) magination was 


dazzled with the | pect of the 


sceing 
and there wae no one who had either 


fo exe?! ise 


ovements \ire Kenne 


and a bargain was ex 


roth partie 


Janet ime to the , he 


little wonder 


country rphan rir!, full of interest and an 


new ghis andthe busyt 


} 
ne 


ry side opened 


ny which 0 
ner 
Mrs 


somewhat exact 


hard 


uence, OF 


Kenneth was a 


the whole, 


mistress 
wealth and in 


in society, a prominent 


one 


ashionable church, i hehe wasa men 


a woman of resp and conventional 


ities 


by no means "al gether 


who would have honestly ree 


thought of 


Mrs 


being a hypocrite. 


of 


benevolent society and the secretary of another 


Kenneth was the president one 


besides belonging to a visiting committee for 


the orphan asylu 


ol 


and being one of the man 
old 


she enjoyed an enviable reputation for 


mM, 


agers in institution for infirm ladies 


indeed, 
great executive benevolence. 
But 


girlhood under 


for that young life just opening into 
her roof, with its pitiful lack 


of all experience—of all judicious counsel, 
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with its opening capacities for enjoyments, 
with its dreams and fancies, its hungers and 
cravings, its chafings and limitations, this wo- 
man, wife though she had been and mother 
though she was, had never a thought or a care. 

Janet was to Mrs. Kenneth a servant—a being 
of a different sphere—not to be overworked, cer- 
tainly, to be well fed and sheltered, for Mrs. 
Kenneth was not penurious, and her instincts of 
order and comfort embraced somewhat all who 
were under her roof; but beyond this she never 
went. Janet Strong’s nature was quite out of 
her range of sympathies, regards, interests. 
Her very presence betrayed this to the girl's 
keen, susceptibleinstinets. That cold, mild voice 
unconsciously but absolutely disclosed to her 

ist what position she occupied in her mis- 
tress’ regard. She belonged to an inferior 
order. There was no common ground of 
womanhood or human needs on which these 
two could meet in this woman's thought. Into 
the seeret place, where the soul of Janet 
Strong, her servant girl abided, her mistress 
could never come. The atmosphere was too 
coarse there; it savored altogether too much 
of whatsoever was common, and coarse, and 
humble, for Mrs. Kenneth to enter, with her 
refinement and graciousness. The most she 
could do was to be ‘kind’? to that sort of 
people—a kindness which always had some 
subtle power of impressing them with a sense 
of the immense distance between them. Janet 
was not slow to learn it. It cost her some 
keen pain—some loss of self-respect, for in the 
sleepy old factory town the differences in 
social position were not so sharply defined, 
and Janet had never regarded herself as less 
worthy of esteem because she was an indus- 
trious little girl, and earned her own bread 
after her mother died. 

And there was a natural grace about the 
child, and so much brightness and adaptation 
that a single year’s change of life and social 
and mental cultivation would have placed her 
in all apparent respects on an equality with 


most of the young girls who visited Mrs. Ken-. 


neth’s daughters. 

So the young girl’s life was a solitary and 
desolate one under the stately roof of Mrs. 
Kenneth. She was naturally of an affectionate 
nature, and her soul restless, hungry, cramped, 
wanted something to lean on and grow. She 
had no society, for the people in the parlor 
were as much above, as those in the kitchen 
were beneath her. Biddy was a good-natured 
Hibernian, of the garrulous, gadding type; 
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bans, was the victim of moods, sometimes run 
ning over with jokes, and shaking her fat 
sides with laughter that fairly threatened t 
suffocate her, and making Janet laugh t& 
until the tears filled her eyes, and then shar; 
and crusty, making it a moral impossibility 
for Janet to please her 

The girl's young three mistresses were kind 
on the whole, lent her books, which solaced 
many a weary hour, for Janet had a good dea! 
of time to herself, and Mrs. Kenneth’s daugh- 
ters never read works except of a sound moral 
tone, and among others, Janet devoured 
Abbott's histories with a great delight. 

So six months rolled over Janet—slow 


months they were, after all, with a good many 
burdens and heartaches, and a longing for 
something, she didn't quite know what—some 


1, and grand in the 


thing good, and beautift 
world, and that kept her awake nights, and 
that made her carry through the day a dim, 
vague sense of wrong, defiance, discontent, 
and gave a certain wistful look to her face. 

One evening the family had all gone t 
some party, and Biddy was as usual « 
amongst her friends, and Mammy had gone to 
bed with a headache, and so the whole hous 
was left to the sole charge of Janet. She was 
unusually restless that evening, wanting 
somebody to talk to, and going out on the 
veranda and looking up at the great stars 
which hung thick in the sky, like golden bud 
ready to break into great fields of blossom 
and wondering whether her mother could look 
down from far above them and see how lonely 
and desolate her little daughter was, and how 
she longed te throw herself down at her 
mother's feet and hide her head in her lap, 
and cry away some of the slow ache, and coll, 
and unhappiness, which had been at her heart 
that day. 

And while she stood there looking at th 
stars, the bell rang, and startled Janet with 
the consciousness that there were two great 
tears on her cheeks. 

She brushed these away, and proceeded to 
the door. A young gentleman steod there, 
who started as the girl opened it, and revealed 
herself in the gaslight. Indeed Janet looked 
sweet enough to strike anybody that evening, 


Sin the pretty white and blue plaid that she 


had on for the first time, with the roses a littl 
wider than usual in her cheeks, and her brown 
hair in soft, thick braids about her ears, 
for Janet had some artistic sense of pretty and 


becoming colors and forms. 


and “ Mammy,” with her red and yellow tur-? *“‘Exouse me,” said the dark, handsome 
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young gentleman, who hardly looked his 
twentieth year; ‘but is Mrs. Kenneth, my 
aunt, at home?” 

It was very flattering to find that the 


young gentleman did not suspect she was ‘a 
servant,” 
‘*Mrs. Kenneth and the young ladies are all 


out, sir, this evening,” answered simply the 


rl, with the blushes brightening vividly in 
her face: and there was nothing in the tones 
nor the manner of Janet Strong which be 


iyed to the well-bred young gentleman her 
true positon in his aunt’s household. 

“Thank 
for a 


you, miss; I’ve ran up to the 


few days from college, to see 
Mr. Crandall, Mrs. 
brother, of whom you probably have heard 
her speak.” 


‘** Yes, often, sir, 


eity 


y father, Kenneth’s 


stammered Janet. 

‘* And I should like to crave the privilege of 
coming in and resting myself a few moments 
for I've had a long walk, not taking kindly to 
the crowded omnibuses this evening 
Janet, holding 


‘“‘Certain!y, sir,’’ answered 


the door wider, a good deal flattered, a great 


deal pleased, and feeling a littke awkward in 
her false position. 


Mrs. 


softly lighted parlor, 


to the 


ind Janet, hardly know- 


Kenneth’s nephew came in 


ng what else to do, inquired if he would like 


he 


paper. 


“Oh, no; thank you. Are the servants all 


absent, that you are left in charge of the house 


and 


the door, this evening?” asked the gentle- 


man, with a smile, his dark eyes fixed ad 


miringly on the face of the girl. 
‘No, sir 


now the blushes rolled in a crimson tide up 


that is—you are mistaken,’’ and 
from the girl's cheeks to her forehead, making 
ot 


her face prettier than ever. ‘I am one 


Mrs. Kenneth’s girls, and often wait on the 
door,”’ 

The young man was really so astonished 
that he did not speak for a moment, but his 
face did for him 

“Is it possible—I should never have 
dreamed it.” 

Poor Janet! She felt at that moment more 
keenly than ever before the humility of her 
position; and it was natura! she should seek 
to extenuate it in some way, fur she dreaded 
the dreadful fall she must necessarily have in 
the estimation of Mrs. Kenneth’s nephew. 

‘‘T was not always like this,”’ she said, in 
an apologetic, appealing way which was really 
touching, **but my mother died a long while 


ago, and I had no friends, and so was obliged 
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to take care of myself, and this is the first 
time I ever lived out 

‘*It’s a shame, a real shame,” and he spoke 
out of his heart then, for he really lid feel 


sorry for the young girl, and angry at her fate 


at that moment 
Then the gentleman asked her to sit down, 


and Janet was quite used to sitting in the 


parlor during the absence of the family, as 
Mrs 


leave the front of 


Kenneth thought it somewhat unsafe to 


the house quite ub vecupied 
when the windows were open. 


So they fell to talking—this young man 


and Janet; and the girl soon felt considerably 


} ‘ 


bef although it 


his 


with such undisguised admiration on 


ise vre him, always 


at her e 


fluttered when she encountered 


looking 


her 


her eves, 


face. She took care not to meet them 


very often, however, but she was quite certain 


that his gaze never deserted her face 


Robert Crandall was a great favorite with 
young girls and women in his own position. 
Handsome, graceful, with remarkable con- 


kind; 


was regarded as 


a certain impulsive, 
of 


and the beauty 


versational gifts of 


generous, social, he one 


the best fellows in his class: 


and simplicity of Janet Strong—the surprise 


on the discovery of her real position, and—let 


is be just—some pity for her loneliness, and 


her being so evidently out of place, aroused 
the interest and touched on the sympathies 


and the romance of Robert Crandall’s nature. 


had 


to make a favorable 


It was certain the young man never 


exerted himself more 


on any young lady than he did this 


pression 


night on Janet Strong—never watched with 
more eagerness the effect of bis words and 
manner than he did on that shy, drooping, 


half childish face. 
**You must find it very lonely here, I am 
sure, occupying & position so trying to one like 


This 


pati y which cou d 


you in this houeshold was said in a 


tone of deep and grave syt 
find 
girl in Janet’s situation 

see Biddy and the black 
for 


not but its way to the heurt of a 


“Oh, very. You 


cook are not society me, and there are 


many times each day when I am lonely and 
unhappy.’ 

‘Poor child! I can well understand it. 
And 


move you from all this ?”’ 


you have no relatives, no friends to re- 


‘“‘“Nobody,”’ said the mournful voice of Janet 
Strong, and so she was drawn into telling this 
kind stranger the little plaintive story of her 


life. She did it in her eager, simple way, with 


a meaning in her face, and tones which gave 
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the words new force and picturesqueness, and 


certainly Robert Crandall did not lose any of 
t! He said a great many sympathetic 
comforting words to Janet, which fell into the 
poor little, lonely, half frozen heart, like pre 
cions warmth, and light, and dew; and after 
an hour er two had slid away in this talk, the 
gen in looked at his watch and discovered 


that it was really very late. 

| wish | could be of some service to you, 
Janet,” he said, as he rose up. ‘* You must 
permit me to eall you so, and regard me 
always as a friend or a brother who would 
serve you if he could. I suppose 
you've seen very little of the cily, shut up 
‘] go out two or three times a week, and to 
church every Sunday, and Ive learned my 
way through a great many streets 

‘Still it can’t be half so pleasant g ing 
aione l should really like to show those 


bright eyes of yours blue asthe mists of your 


country hills—some of the sights in our great 
city If you could only get out some evening 


l take a little walk with me? 
Crandall,”’ 


stammered Janet, her face aglow with delight. 


now ul 


‘Oh, you are too kind, Mr. 


**lam so only to myself then. But to this 
matter, when shall you have an evening to 
yourself 

‘Oh, almost any time that Biddy will stay 
at home.’ 

‘* Well, supposing we arrange a walk for to 
morrow evening. It will be pleasanter to 
avoid all remarks, and more im accordance 
probably with your wishes, as it is nobody’s 
concern, and there is, of course, not the sha- 
dow of an impropriety in it, to say nothing on 
the subject to any person. I will be on the 
corner of Eleventh street at eight o'clock, and 
you ean merely state to Aunt Caroline you 
wish to meet a friend not far from here. I am 
sure you can manage it easily, and the walk 
will be certain to do your health good.”’ 

‘Oh, yes, [can manage it,” said the timid 
voice, with a litthe tremulous flutter of plea- 
sure and excitement in it. 

He bade her good evening; then, taking 
her hand and pressing it after, to say the 
least, a most friendly fashion; and so they 
parted. 

‘Well, this is an adventure,”” murmured 
Robert Crandall to himself as soon as he gained 
the street. ‘* Quite a romance infact. It’s a 
shame for that pretty little face to be buried 
up in this fashion, 1 can imagine what sort 
of a life she must lead under my stately, very 
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proper, and dignified aunt’s shadow; and yet 
there’s the making of a lady in that girl. It ll 
do her some geod to see a ttle of the world, 
ind of course | wouldn't do her a particle of 
harm in any way—of course n . 

Robert Crandall held | self an honorabl 
rentleman, snd | eved ut he would 
to do a mean act, or « for which he w 
blush for shame before s fellow men H 
was the son of a rich man, and had led 
luxurious, self-indulgent life He was now 


twenty one, had a good stand in his class, and 
although always ready for a jolly time wi 
his classmates, was never guilty of any seriot 
misdemeanors, unless sometimes breaking the 
tutors’ windows, or getting a little too ** gay 
at some supper, could be named among these ; 


his father said, 


‘but then,” complacently, 
Robert was only twenty-one, and you couldn't 
quite expect a fellow to get over sowing his 
wild oats at that time 

The young man certainly did not analyze 
the motive which had prompted so much effort 
on his part to make a favorable impression on 
his aunt's domestic, or the feeling of exultation 
result 


which thrilled him at the evident 


Robert Crandall was not much given to probing 
his own motives or impulses. 

Janet Strong went up to ber room that night 
in a tumult of excitement and pleasant emo 
tion. Poor child! It was no wonder that 
she caught at this new experience which had 
broken so suddenly into that dull, empty, 
desolate life of hers lt swept off like a great 
high tide from the shores of her barren ex 
istence all that aching sense of humiliation 
and insignificance which she had carried 
through so many weary days. This hand- 
some, refined, elegant gentleman had evidently 
found a great deal in her to admire. Her 
woman's instinct assured her of this. How it 
suddenly elevated her in her own estimation! 
What a sweet offering to her long wounded 
self-love was the thought. She stood before 
the mirror in her small but very comfortable 
chamber, and looked at the face that smiled 
back on her there, with the soft, bright flush 
in her cheeks, the new gladness in her eyes. 
Then, first, there dawned upon her the con- 
viction that she was pretty—beautiful. She 
had never thought much of it before, although 
the girls at the factory had told her she was 
sure to be handsome some day; but now there 
was danger of her overestimating her personal 
attractions, as women are very likely to do. 
She looked at her hands—nice hands they 


were; almost as small and fair as her young 
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mistress's, for the 
ha l 


evident 8 


ctory and dome 


yr} hardly « ryed or darkened them 


he ppreciated herse 


I 
she thought } : _ gratified 


that one coulk forgiven the vanity 


mile, 


it, and which 


} 


which lay at the bott was 


in some sense the ssertion 


womanly nature, if had not lur 


much danger in tl 


And 


ut feeling 


Janet Strong lay aw mg time that nigh 


thinking over all that M Kenneth's nephew 


had said to her, and of the walk which they 


were to have to-morro ‘vening, and which 


altogether seemed so much like a beautiful 


dream, that she was almost afraid she should 


wake up in the morning and find it one 


Oh, mother, sm eternal joy 
the angels 


among remember, if 


hild 


permitted 


thou canst for a n it, the little ¢ thou 


didst leave on eart! { if e 


plead for her, long ind earn stly, for a great 


temptation is drawing nigh, and there is none 


on earth to help or to deliver 
The next evening, a little after the appointed 
hurried d Mrs 


Kenneth's dwelling, in a flutter of expectation, 


time, Janet wn the steps of 


hope, and wonder, 
She found Mr 


Crandall at the street ¢ yrner, 
and he came forward to meet her eagerly, 
saying 

**It seems as though | had been waiting a 
long time for you, Janet!’ and then he gave her 
his arm, with the grave courtesy that he would 
have offered it to the most accomplished la ly 


of his acquaintance 
It was a pleasant evening in the early sum 
mer, with its solemn, far-off stars, that seemed 


faint and dim because of the golden stream of 
gas-light which throbbed down the air as f 
yuld 
through the pleasantest 


likely, Crandall 


would meet h 


AT 


as their eyes c reach. They walked 


thoroughfares. It was 


not Robert thought, they 


any one who could recognize his 
companion, and for his acquaintances, he did 
not mind—not one of them would suspect, as 
she leaned on his arm, that she was not some 
young girl in his own sphere. 

As for Janet, she gave herself up to the en- 
of the time, 


chantmen na t 1¢ eanUuly 
! t nt What a new |} { 


and glow the world put on to those blue eyes 
that would not be cheated of their youth's 
right to life and gladness ! 

It was astonishing how soon she began to 
feel at home with Robert Crandall—to confide 
in him just as was natural in the only friend 


she had in the world—how she told him all. 
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her little ever 


» her new 


yement 


and be 
the appointed | 
her to obtain leave 
ind evening, an lth 


‘ the® 


if the green wo 


“art o 
the great 

he beaut 

in the 

land of ene! 


enjoyed 


rTass, 
Among t 
fountains, 


walked ina antment, and RK 


Crandall keenly this y 


innocent nature laid bare before hin 


manifested the same deep, respectful interest 


in her happiness, and he had a thousand deli- 
Janet 


ly out of 


ul \ 1 
‘ 0 t 
a kind of lust princess indeed, who must 


cate ways of implying that he regarded 


as quite his equal, only shame 


place, 


place to which n 


ut 


sometime the ture 


occupy 


entitled her: and t in some way, he in- 


tended to assist her towards this: in short, he 
was a kind of elder brother, on which she must 
absolutely depend for counsel and guidance. 
An and head 
Janet's ht have been 
de 


world, 


It 


older wiser and heart than 


this 


the 


mig allured by all 
icate flattery, and she knew so little of 
and nothing of the arts of men! 


was during this visit to Greenwood that 
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the young man insisted on Janet's dropping 
her rmal ** Mr, Crandall,” and calling him 

Robert,”’ just as his littl sister would 
After this, Janet Strong led a charmed life, 
living in an atmosphere of intoxicating bliss 


Several times every week, during the next 


month, Robert Crandall and she managed t« 
be out together, He escorted her to various 
places, to picture galleries, to the museum, to 
the theatre, and on Sundays he accompanied 
her to chureh; and so Janet's life consisted 
in these meetings. 

The world had become an entirely changed 
one to her. The sad, half wistful look, as of 
some cramped, hungry soul, had quite gone out 
of her face. It blossomed into new hope and 
beauty Even Biddy and * Mammy’ were 
conscious of the change, and commented on 
her growing good looks. 

For much of the time she seemed fairly to 
walk on air, and it was with difficulty she 
restrained the light and gladness at her heart 
from overflowing her iips in sudden songs, 
and snatches of poems she remembered ! 

Can you wonder that this lonely, desolate 
child, out in the cold and darkness of the 
world, reached out eagerly for the first warmth 
and light that fell into her life? I charge 
you that you neither smile nor condemn her ; 
but rather weep tears of pity over her, for her 
heart was the heart of woman ! 

Stull, there were times when there stole a 
little shadow among this girl's thoughts a 
fuint uneasiness or depression. Some delicate 
instinet of hers recoiled from this long conceal- 
ment of all acquaintance betwixt her and Robert 
Crandall. When she reasoned with herself on 
the subject, it seemed just right—the only 
thing to be done—but that vague feeling still 
protested against it, This strict secrecy looked 
as if there was something wrong about the 
matter. She wished sometimes it could be 
conducted openly; and yet there was no 
one in the world whom she could make a 
confidant of. The idea of going to Mrs. 
Kenneth was too appalling to be entertained 
for a moment; in short, there was no help for 
it just now. Sometime it would be different. 

\h, this Janet Strong had once a good mo- 
ther, a Christian mother, and in the early 
spring of her life she had sown her seed, not 
knowing which should bring forth fruit, this 
or that. But those early influences had not 
lost themselves. They gave their tone to the 
child's character, when the mother’s lips were 
dust. Janet was wholly unconscious of it; 
but in a thousand ways her mother still spoke, 
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and in this faint recoiling from whatsoever 
was not open and honest, but savored of dis 
simulation, might be tr iced the effects of her 
childhood’s teaching—of that moral atmo- 
sphere in which it had taken root. Oh, good 
mothers, humble mothers, faint-hearted mo- 
thers, still striving, amid many cares and 
much of trial and disappointment to bring up 
your children in the fear and the love of God, 
you little know day by day what work you are 
doing—what harvests you are sowing ! 

**Unless—" Our story has gone a long way 
back of that word with which its first para- 
graph closes, where Janet Strong stood with 
her duster in Mrs, Kenneth’s parlor. Some- 
how the shadow we have mentioned lay heavier 
than usual on her heart that morning. She 
had been out the evening before with Robert 
Crandall at a concert, and on their return, 
they had stopped for some refreshments, and 
it happened that the house was closed a little 
while before the girl got in, and Mrs. Kenneth 
had heard the door bell ring, and said to Janet 
next morning, in a tone of cold reproval, 
‘Those friends of yours must not detain you 
so late another evening 

“What would the stately lady say if she 
knew who that friend was!” 
against this thought, feeling that she was 


Janet chafed 


practising some deception on her mistress ; 
she chafed too, against her present life; she 
began to feel that she was suffering a great 
wrong in being limited to it. Indeed the 
legitimate effect of Robert Crandall’s influence 
must have been to cause her keen dissatisfac 
tion with her present lot. But of a sudden 
the face of Janet leaped out of its discontent, 
and a new thought brightened it—* Unless 
Robert Crandall should fulfil his promise of 
finding her soon some new and more congenial 
position! And could she doubt his will or his 
power to do this—her friend and brother ?”’ 
Janet's thoughts never went beyond this re- 
lation, and though she loved and trusted him 
as a solitary heart would be likely to its one 
friend in the wide world. She did not crowd 
the perspective of her future with any dazzling 
visions of marriage. Silly child! and yet in 
her innocence and ignorance to be almost 
envied too; she thought that the relations be- 
twixt her and Robert Crandall must continue 
forever, that he would always be her best, 
wisest, noblest friend, a tower of strength and 
comfort about her life 

«| mustn't get impatient,’’ murmured Janet, 
giving the last touches of her dust brush to 


some vases on the mantel. ‘Didn't Robert 
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UNRECOGNIZED 


tell me to have courage a little longer, and the 
way would certainly open for me out of all 
this I must go up stairs and look at the 
beautiful brooch with its burning carbuncle 
centre which he gave me last week, and 
said that his own sister would be proud 
wear it. It always makes my heart g 
warm k at it Oh dear!” and a 
lrawn sigh, half of pleasure, and half of a 
great variety of other feelings, complet l the 
monologue 


Just then the front door bell rang 


iin 


> . , 
Unrecognized Benefactors. 
RY HELEN R. CUTLER. 

There is one class of persons in the world 
not sufficiently recognized, and that those 
who pay for being in the world by 
i There might be more; they 
more good if people knew them. 

We salary ministers to care for our spiritual 
welfare—lawyers and doctors to care for our 
bodies and purse There are intuitive, clear 
ghted people, who ¢ tell us when we go 

mg, Who might act to us the part of moral 
lots to keep usin the way of happiness and 

How few understand moral navi 
not enough to have read books 


retical knowledge of the 


; rat at sea he must 
rocks, shoals and quicksands ; 
such circumstances sails must 
reefed—under others, unfurled. 

It is not sufficient when he is 
under these different conditions 
verything accurately to the occasion. 

There are 10 could warn us when 
we are taking that would lead us into 
lifticulty—when are placing in jeopardy 
uur hopes, our happiness, our health, our 
money, which is sometimes valued most of all 
Who so wise as to take a course to preserve all 
these? Do we not not rather, in trying t 
grasp too much in one direction lose in another 

There are h ypeful, 


happy people, for 


whom we might be happier, healthier if we 


A 


would admit the sunlight of their presence 


into our souls. They ate reservoirs of moral 


oxygen by which we might be revivified 
would we but suffer our soul-lungs to breathe 
it. 


Hlere is James Allen who is called shiftless, 


a do-nothing. He has taught school some 


rhat seems—oulture of the minds of young, 
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children—the most fitting work 
must labor ¢ t But in tea 
small number, e drudgery in the way 
is common qui to be done, mak ng 
sort of tre 

here are sople who seem 

> common drudgery 

should bear burdens 

toiling lik 


ike t } the le, have |} 


barn 

earth, or 
dens like the 
o combine som 


these three creatun 


rfl 


of nature 


] 
Long 


» never takes 
anything hen he sees and s 
eagle, seems ti at tuitive ken, 


»what we grope snail 


upon human affair 


it that intuttive 
gence gives ) te ata glance the rela yn 


tis leo- 


between cat ana erec rhis aspect 


nine, noble, we, but capable of an 


overpowering at the meanness and 
wrongs tha atlairs 
like wild beasts fr 

He is finely formed, physically—a 
perfect man in mould his voice musical, his 
laugh joy-inspiring. He has a ready sy 
pathy that soothes your pain—there is a 


mony about him that allays irritation 


hese in addition to his discriminating 


lies, Where a question of right and wron 


concerned ; his causality 


y, that enables him to 
see the end from the beginning, and which 
makes him a safe adviser as to courses of 
action, **What is he good ople 
ejaculate with regard to him 

they do not know the noble part he wo 

in the creation if they would but let 

they but knew him 


He is 


vanish at his presence like mists before the 


lively, witty. You feel megr 


morning sun. As I said, his judgment seems 


intuitive with regard to ordinary matters. He 
; ? 


has, besides, a store of information upon pr 


tieal subjects, can at any time furnish you 


in apt quotation, as well as an original 

ht, or illustrate by an amusing anecdote 
Can cheer and enliven as well as guide. Yet 
of what use is he in the world ? they say. 


Have we not a moral nature, an intellectual 
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an ideal, wsthetic nature, that needs 


dwarfed for want of 


food \re they not 

proper riment? Would he not nourish and 
atre! n all these wake us to higher, 
no raims of life—help us to attain greater 
correetne in outward conduct would we but 


re ghize him, 

‘lie isa good fellow: one really feels better 
for having him around He talks well, too 
NOK » see the true relation of things in 


ple's affairs; but, fellow, he 


The epithet 


neve! es anything for himsell 

pout so olten applic ad to him, be longs on tbe 
ot sick llow poor are they who have 
n I y bul thoney. 

They will laud those for whom the world is 
no | er nor brighter—-who hinder its onward 
course by the narrowness of their views 
every has an influence, and a rich man's 
rea ’ though not founded upon reason, 
has more weight than a poor man’s golden 
ike i 


Mr. Bailey is a rich man, who boasts he 


owe he world nothing. The world is cer 
taibiy Little indebted to him. 

lf he had never come upon its stage, no 
individual in it would have been less happy, 


les rood, less wise. Most of those in his 
power would have been better, wiser, happier 
for his narrow views, his restricted notions, 
have repressed joyousness in others—restrained 

pleasure. It has prevented their 


gain is the 


him zg 


wiser, because with 
only good, and that knowledge of the greatest 
value which helps to promote it. So he has 
prevented others from becoming better, because 
cs litthe of work which is not in the one 


m of gain. 


This man, who has spent his life working 
out his own petty, narrow, selfish ends—whose 
pre ‘ cheers no one, gladdens no one, 
aL { no one= who lessens ho pain, increases 
no y——who does nothing in the world but 
take gold from one heap and put it in another; 


or rather, who takes gold from sundry heaps 


and | it up for himself-—this man is praised, 
lauded, spoken of as a man to be respected, 
looked up to, imitated, perhaps by the young. 
He has always been industrious, they say, and 


he says. True, but who has been bene 
fited by his industry except himself, and this 
only a cording to his ideas of what is desirable 
in life, Hehas added nothing to the common 
stock, nothing to the common stock of know 


nothing to its luxuries, 


nothing to the conveniences of life, 
He has not even con- 


ivibuted to amuse it like the buffoon; 


and 


he isa public ben 


where there would have 


he who 
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where there was bu 
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r who causes a amile 


been none, as truly as 


grass to grow 
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efore. If all flesh is 


grass, he is the two in one, 
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THE PHILOSOPHY 


The Philosophy of J; 


” 


phy is 


rresponds 
moral 
ly, 


eason of that 


he be h ippy 


rd of worthy 


Every man of his own hay 


piness In { in every other, h 

makes his own ‘Virtue is happiness 
prover ) 
happy 

is every man es his own persona 


lation to g n t ti so he deter 
ies Lhe quest ih lappiness If happy, 
must be so n bimself; if not 


lias not paid happiness by ac 
, ’ , nd it is wisely a0; 
pling its conditions. Dr, Young unfolds the \n . 
} ‘ " thus p! 1! yond the rea 
ie plilosophy of it in the negative view pre ' 
sented in the following lines 


sat makes man wretched Happiness deni 


ble defence o 


ie whole philosophy of hap- 
id calls her n , 


] in o! cret of a good conscience: 
Our flame is transport in I ) ” 


Ainbition turns 


nd this every man owes it to himself and his 
rainst her, ' 
And weds a toil ‘ satin | tead.” He that has this, has 


Address ‘TSS AWTS Ww RIE ORO TUTTO oe. a rerreery . preteen 












case ase 


vues ‘ 


what no human power can ever disturb. Man’s 
puny arm could as easily play havoc with the 
stars, as touch the foundation on which such a 
one’s happiness rests. The heart at once ac- 
cords the sentiment of the poet :— 
“Knowledge or wealth to few are given, 
But mark how just the ways of heaven: 
Prue joy to all is free: 
Nor wealth nor knowledge grant the boon, 
*Tis thine, O conscience! thine alone 


it all belongs to thee.” 


~7~ee 


~~ } ~~ ” 
dahat Goman Can Do. 
4 cS 
BY CLARA J. LEP. 

In the various ‘aid societies” all over the 
land, how many of our sex are weekly assem- 
bling; yet how few fully realize what they are 
doing. Work and means are given freely ; we 
find pleasure simply in the act of meeting. It 
is Ito be together. 

But is this enough? Ah, no! Rather 
let the great work in which we are engaged, 
and the great thoughts growing out of it, take a 
firmer hold. Let us realize that there is indeed 


for all—not only for the men who go 


forth, giving their lives, if need be, but for 
t] » who stay at home, anxious, sorrowing, 
sad, not so much for the end as for the dear 

who may never return. Men may tell us 


that even for this we should not sorrow—we 
hould look steadily above and beyond—we 
should have more hope. Ah, yes; but when 
the hope leads over bleeding hearts and pros- 
trate forms, woman gropes slowly. She would 
fain bind up the wound, administer the reviv- 
ing cordial ere she can see her way. And if, 


per 


husband, brother, lover or friend, she must 


hance the suffering one be dear to her, a 


rather him to her heart; and for a time at 


T 


least, tears will shut out the hope. A woman 


is a woman still, even in her best and highest 
moods. On earth she can never be quite equal 
to the angels. But afterwards, when she hath 
done what she could, when the tears are wiped 
away and she remembers how nobly the loved 
one fell, how-holy is the cause in which he 
was engaged; how precious the sacrifice laid 
upon his country’s altar, then will come back 
the feeling and the hope with which she bade 
him ‘*God speed” when he went forth. Surely 
we shall reap a glorious harvest. Right and 
truth must prevail. God will be with us. We 


shall conquer. 
Sometimes a woman thinks if she were only 
a man, how much she could do—how invalu- 


able she would be. This is all a mistake. Her ¢ 
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efforts are none the less needed, because she 
cannot shoulder a musket or wield a sword. 
Woman’s usefulness in her own true sphere 
should never be underrated. She can work, 
and hope, and pray. Above all, she can 
strengthen the arms and hearts of those who 
have gone from her with cheerful, loving, 
hopeful words. She can endure privation, 
suffering, death, even, so that our country be 
but saved. Ah, brave women are needed as 
well as brave men. God grant that we may 
sO prove in our hour of trial! 

The conflict will 
own good time the end will surely come. And 


not always last. In God's 


meanwhile the struggle will not be in vain 
We shall come out thence better and nobier 
women. God is dealing with and teaching us 
Let us accept the way and the means, fur He 


knoweth what is bes 


Grant us sti 
W hat lies 





eco 


Che Rose and Convolvutus, 


As I opened the door this morning, 


And looked on my Rose in her prid 


AQ, 


The one that creeps slow up the colama, 


With Convolvulus growing each side, 


What think you I saw by beauty ? 
A blossom from off the next vine 

Sitting closely side the gay flower, 

While its tendrils did round it entwine. 


“Ha, ha!” said I, “make believe, beauty! 
You can’t be a rose if you try; 
Go back to the string that upheld you, 


If the link is but broken, you die! 


I know not the arts that had won it, 
sut the thorns held it fast in their grasp, 
And so wounded my fingers in touching 


That I left it at length in their clasp. 


And when the sun rode in the heavens, 
It withered—an unsightly thing, 
While the rose, in its longer-lived splendor, 


Sent fragrance on each zephyr’s wing. 
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CHAPTER XXVI. 





A year afterwards, 






hy @ woman. 
cating. 
‘Is she doing any work f” 






“Yes. But not much.”’ 


«Send her adrift. 





She can’t pay the rent.”’ 
the “Tl 





“She will pay,” said woman. 





She's honest.” 
Phe! 


honest, if you haven’t anything to be honest 


trust her. 
** Honest ? 





What's the good of being 






? 


with.’ 





The woman did not answer. 
go: up. | 
wont have her in the house a day beyond this 





‘She must unless she settles 






juarter.’’ The man spoke angrily. 





“If she goes, we lose all,”’ replied the wo 





man. ‘** But, if we let her stay, she will make 


I'll trust her 





every dollar of the rent good, 





for that.” 





“Why do we fose all if she goes?” asked 





the man, turning abruptly to his wife.” 





“She has nothing to pay with now.” 





‘She has a bed and a bureau.” 

* But you'll not take them !” 

“Tl have my rent. 
hat.” 


The man, after saying this, went out. The 






You may trust me for 






wasted, shrinking figure of a woman, in years 





not beyond the prime of life, stood in the door 





fa small room, on the second story, listening 






to this conversation. At its close, she went 
yack again, noiselessly, into the apartment 
from which the voices below had attracted 






her, and sitting down, with a weak, weary air, 





hid her face among the folds of some coarse 





muslin that was lying on a small work-table. 
left 


motion- 





One hand was held closely against her 





side. She had remained thus, almest 





less, for several minutes, when 
up 
in with a serious 


he opening of 





her door caused her to look The visitor 





was her landlady, who cam 





“Arn’t you so well to-day, Mrs. Spencer ?”’ 





juired the landlady, as she looked into the 





woman's exhausted and suffering countenance. 





‘* About as usual,” was replied. The woman 





was struggling for self-possession; for the 





she could be calm 
ind rightly adjusted in the 


ral strength by which 





presence of an 
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“She owes for three months now,” said a 
hard, impatient voice. 
“Not quite three months,” was answered 


The tones were mild and depre- 


blessed minute! 
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r rs a, 





inferior who had power overher. Her success 
in this was only partial. 

“You don’t look so well,” said the other, 
kindly. 

A silence, embarrassing te both, followed 

««T didn’t sleep soundly last night,’ said the 
woman, breaking through this silence, 

** Were you sick, or in pain?” 





“No; my thoughts kept me awake.” Then 
she added, with that abruptness which is 
sometimes born of sudden resolution, * It’s 
getting worse and worse, Mrs. Jackman. My 
rent is nearly three months behind, and the 
prospects do not grow brighter. I stint myself 
in every way; but earn so little that it seems 
impossible to get all right again How would 
it suit you to take my bureau? It cost me 
sixteen dollars, and is as good as it was the 
day I bought it. You shall have it for twelve 
dollars, and then we shall be even agai: I 
think, maybe, [ can keep up in the future. 
After two or three weeks ial, if | t 
along, I will lea yur reom for a } t 
tenant.”’ 

‘¢T shouldn't like to take your bureau rid 
the landlady, in no feigned reluctance at the 

\ thought of accepting this proposal. 

“‘It is my own offer,” replied Mrs. Sper 
‘“‘and if you can accept of it, the oblig yn 
will be on my side 

««T will talk ¥ my husband. If he d t 
obiect 

“Why should object, Mrs. Jackman? 
He can send the bureau to auction and get the 
money for it whenever he pleases.” 

‘* He might not thin} Still Pll do my best 
with him But, Mrs. Spen suppose you 
can't get along any better What then?” 

“Til go away } S 1 not be ed 
with me any longer She spoke ina t of 
irrepressible sadness 

‘* Go away where +) will you do 

‘He knows The eyes of Mrs | er 
glanced upwards. 

‘*Have you no friends, ma’am? You're not 
fit to be alone. If you've any fri¢ 8, y l 
better go to them You're sick and t 
work.”’ 

Mrs. Spencer did not respond to this. On 
the table near which she sat, some partly 
made unbleached muslin drawers were i 
She reached her hand for the work wh she 
had laid down a little while before. 

‘‘ Take my advice,” said the landlady, «and 
go to bed. You're pale as a sheet this 


My!” 
Spencer as she made this exclamation. 


She started towards 
Mrs. 
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A faintness had come over the exhausted wo->bell-cord that hung near. and pulled it. 


man, and she would have fallen had not Mrs. 


Jackman been at her side. Large drops of 


pers} iration covered her forehead, and stood 
beaded around her mouth. The faintness 
passed off in a few minutes, but not until Mrs. 
Spencer had been supported to her bed. 

‘«‘It wont do no how!” said Mrs. Jackman, 
continuing her remonstrance. ‘You must 
stop and take rest. You'll be down with fever, 


or something worse; and then what'll become 





of y 1 
If I could only die !”’ 
passionately, through a gushing flood of tears. 


was the answer, made, 


‘If God would only take me now!” 

Mrs. Jackman stood over her, full of pity, 
but helpless for comfort. 

«Isn't there somebody that I can see foi 
am?” she asked. ‘Some friend 


yol mi 
who would not let you want, now that you are 
too sick to help yourself? I'll go anywhere 
Mrs. Spencer made no answer. 
Now do think, ma’am,” urged the sym- 
pathizing landlady. ‘I’m sure you can get help 


f you will only ask for it. We can’t always let 
our pride have its way; and, maybe, it 
wouldn’t be best for us in the end. I’ve had 
to humble myself a great many times, though 
it did go hard.” 

‘You are kind and good, Mrs. Jackman,” 
replied Mrs. Spencer, with recovering self- 
poss ssion. ‘I'll think about what you say, 
though I’m afraid nothing will come of it.’ 

That, maybe, will depend on yourself.” 

There was no reply to this. 

‘You wont try to do anything this morning. 

You'll just lie still in bed,” urged Mrs. Jack- 


’ 





Mrs. Spencer shut her eyes and turned her 
e away. The landlady stood over her for a 
le while, and then went down stairs. 

Not very far from the poor tenement in 


which this scene oceurred, stood a large dwell- 


ing, crowded in every part with modern appli 
unees of comfort. In one of the chambers a 
man sat alone. His form was stooping and 
wasted; his eyes sunken far back in the 


hollow orbits; his lips thin and white; his 
face of an ashen paleness. He sat alone, as 
we have said, in a back chamber. There was 
a book-case and secretary in the room, which 
was used as a kind of private office, or library. 
The man occupied a large easy chair, which 
had been drawn up to the secretary. He was 


) 


engaged in looking over some papers. Paus- 5 


ing in this work, he reached his hand for a?a place in life, where our paths must diverge 


servant answered the call. 

‘“* Tell Mrs. Jansen that I would like to s 
her,” he said. 

**She’s gone out, sir,”’ replied the servant 
**Gone out! He spoke in a tone of fret! 
’ disappointment 

‘Yes, sir. She went out more than an he 
ago. Is there anything that I can do 
you?” 

‘* No—no. I wished to see Mrs. Janser 


But no matter—no matter.” 


The servant withdrew. Again the read 
has Mr. Jansen before him. A year has gor 
by since the ex ng events at Newport. H 
was very ill there, and not well enough to | 


removed with saf 
three weeks after the attack we have d& 
scribed During this year, he has wast« 


ng sensibly weaker from da 





to day. is been no return of the ¢ 
hausting hemorrhages 


It had been a year of painful experience ar 


retrospection, 17 neglect and indifference 
his wife had become, to one in Mr. Janser 
condition, positive cru¢ Ity There did 1 
exist, in the breast Mrs. Jansen, a sing) 
spark of affection for her husband; and s 
had ceased to make a pretence of what she 
not feel. His wealth gave her the means 
self-gratification; beyond that, she did n 
consider him As to tying herself down to 
fretful, unreasoning sick man, she would 
no such thing! If he wanted special attend 
ance, let him get a nurse. He was al 


enough to employ one. So she thought, ar 
her actions were in agreement with he 
thoughts. 

After the servant went down stairs, Mr 
Jansen resume s work of examining certa 
papers taken from a drawer which had n 
been disturbed for a long time. Among the 
he came upon a letter enclosed in an envel 


that bore his address. The hand writing ! 


knew but too well, and the sight of it made his 


heart leap with a sudden throb. For a fei 


moments, he sat holding this letter, his eye: 


fixed on the superscription, then he made 
motion to put it away out of sight, but paus¢ 
ere this was half done. <A good while he s 
very still, communing with himself. Ther 
slowly, but with firm hands, like one who ha 
made up his mind, he withdrew the letter fro: 


its envelope, unfolded it, and read— 


“My Husspanp—I fear that we have come! 
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not, however, through my desire or my elec- 
tion. As I look out into the world, and dimly 
realize what I must be, and do, and suffer, 
living apart from my husband, I faint in 
spirit—I shudder at the prospect. 


turns back, fain to linger in the 





home where it took up two years ago its res 
in peace and joy. But, you have dictated th: 
mly terms on which I can remain in this 
home. I must be inferior and obedient 
You must be lord, and I serf. The free wil 
that God*gave me, I must lay at your feet 
Alas forme! I cannot thus submit. As your 
equal, I can walk by your side, true as ste¢ 
to honor, virtue, purity, and love; as your 
inferior there can be no dwelling together for 


us in the same house 





shall give you cx r | rin earnest, and 
efrain from « r y 
house, until you sen word that you desir 
ny return. I go, because I will not live with 
you in strife; and terms you dictate ren- 
ler concord impossible. I pray you not to 


misunderstand me! Too much for both of us 


s involved I do ro away from you, 


E 


sause I desire to repudiate our marriage con- 





tract, nor because there lives on this irth a 
man whom my heart prefers before you. I go, 


because you will not let me live with you in 
the freedom to which every soul is entitled, and 
in the equality that I claim asa right. Here 
s the simple issue, as Heaven is my witness! 


In whatever you elect to do, keep this 





‘ 


mind, Carl! Your wife asks for love, and wi 
give love in return; but if you command 
»bedience, love dies. She cannot dwell with 
you as a slave, and will not dwell with you 
In open contention. 
‘My heart is full 
lim with tears, that I can scarcely see the 


page on which I am writing. If I were to let 


Carl, and my eyes s 


my feelings have sway, there would go to you 





such a, wild, such an impassioned appeal, as 
no man living, whose heart was not of stone, 
could resist. The words are pressing, nay, 
almost imploring, for utterance. But, I press 


them back, and keep silence, for I will not be 
a beggar for the love you promised, nor a 
craven to submit. Equal, Carl! We must 
stand side by side as equals, or remain forever 
apart. 

‘It is vain to write more. If you cannot 
comprehend the stern necessity that is on me, 


Addy¥ass 


c 
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after what I have said, further sentences will 
be idle. I go, because you have declared 
terms that make it impossible for me to remain 
I will return, if you write a single line of invi- 


tation If you say ‘come back,’ I will take 


you keep silence, this separation is eternal ! 


ju wish to see me, or write to me, call or 








end to number ) treet 
‘ MADELINE.” 
T r three times, as Carl Jansen bent 
ver this let 7. it ght his breath, and re- 
pressed a chokir b. Two or three times 
he wiped away t ears that made his eyes too 
lim to read entences. Once, under the 


pressure of uncontrollable emotion, he laid his 
face down in the writing-desk before him and 


wept, a tu ly I ir ing in his weakness from 





} } 


this was the letter he had read, years 
before, in blind anger, and put away coldly 
ind unrelentingly !—this letter, throbbing in 
every sentence with a love that could not die, 


though wronged, repressed, and trampled 


on. The true spirit and meaning of it wer: 
felt and mprehended now; but it was t 
late! 

Carl Jansen folded the letter carefully, ha 
ling lil some re is t y but » 





turning it to tl velope, re-opened a i 
it through again With eve mus s 
face quivering it ies of anguish and 

he lifted his eyes upwards, and sobbed it 


give me!”’ 

Not long afterwards, Mr. Jansen rung for 
servant 

‘*Tell Edward to bring the carriage ‘round,’ 
he said, when the servant appeared 

‘‘Mrs. Jansen has the carriage,”’ was re 
plied. 


‘She has!”’ 


“ Yes, sir.” 


In a guick, fretting voice 


“Oh, very well. T 





arriage. I wish to rid it 





‘* No —— Fourteenth street,”’ was the ord 
given by Mr. Jansen as he took his seat. 

\ ride of fifteen m ites | izht him to the 
number designat« 

‘¢Is Mrs. Lawrence at home?” he 


The answer being affirmative, he entered 


handing his card for the lady. Mr. Jansen 


tried to be calm and self-possessed. But this 





was impossible. When Mrs. Lawrence met 
him in the parlor, she found him so agitated, 
that he spoke with difficulty. She was shocked 


at his wan and wasted appearance. 
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is a hopeful assurance for the future. If 
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” 


‘« Why, Mr. Jansen!” she exclaimed, in her 
surprise. ‘I should not have known you.” 
‘‘I’m but a wreck,” he answered, sadly. 
Then recovering himself, as they sat down, he 
added—* You are, of course, a little surprised 
at my visit. It concerns Madeline.” 
the voice, in which Mrs. Lawrence was sur- 
: prised to detect a quality of tenderness. 
«The past is past,” he added, ‘and cannot 
be recalled. 
Do you know where she is?” 
Mrs. Lawrence shook her head. 
| ‘* How long is it since you heard of her 
‘Not for several years.”’ 
*«T saw her a year ago.” 
‘You did! Where?” 
‘“At Newport. Iam going to talk with you 
very frankly—very plainly, Mrs. Lawrence. 
It may hurt and humble me; but I want your 
assistance, and I must lay off disguise. You 
are Madeline’s true friend; I knowthat. You 
tried to save us from the misery we dragged 
down upon our heads; but we were blind and 
mad, both of us—I, the blindest, the maddest, 


9”) 


Lawrence trembled, and her eyes filled with 
tears. 

«We met, for a few minutes, in a strangely 
ia agitating interview ; that I cannot de- 
scribe. I did not see her again; in fact, I 
was ill and confined to my room for two or 
three weeks afterwards.” 

‘«« How did she look?” asked Mrs. Lawrence, 
in the pause that followed. 

‘* Pale, patient, saintly.’ 

The face of Mrs. Lawrence brightened. 

‘She is still pure—still true to honor and 


one 


’ 


virtue ?”’ 


much feeling. He then bowed his head, and 
sat mute for awhile. 

«« What of her since ?” asked Mrs. Lawrence. 

«IT know nothing. But, I can no longer re- 
main idle in regard to her. She must be re- 
moved from this state of dependence. Made- 
The thought torments me like 
L have an abun- 


line a servant! 
a ghost with bloody hands. 


THUR’S HOME 


He spoke the name with a slight falling of 2 


We can only act in the present. 2 


the most to blame! I saw Madeline at New- 
port a year ago.” 

«* What was she doing there ?”’ 

‘‘She was in the family of Mr. B , of 
Hyde Park.” 

‘*In what relation ?”’ 

Mr. Jansen did not reply immediately. The 
answer, when made, seemed to hurt him— 

«* As a nurse to his child.” 

“Poor Madeline!” The voice of Mrs. 


«Pure as an angel!’ said Mr. Jansen, with ‘ 





‘ 
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dance, which she is justly entitled to share. I 
wish to dispense a portion of it for her benefit 


»—to settle upon her a liberal income. Will 


4 
> 
< 
5 
> you help me to accomplish this?” 

‘All that is in my power to do, shall be 
, done,” replied Mrs. Lawrence. 
‘* First we must ascertain where she is.” 
—<—Tou.” 
‘Will you write to Mr. or Mrs. B——— 


LSI 


and ascertain if she is still in their family ?” 

“Yes; immediately. I'm afraid, Mr. 
S Jansen, that she will not feel at liberty to ac- 
cept of anything at your hands.” 


She 


2 dut, 


must! Not at my 
But, as an equi- 


Her going 


$ “Oh, she must! 
‘hands as a gift, or gratuity. 
table transfer of what is her own. 
Saway from me—our separation by divoree— 
owas only a personal event. In all fairness it 
)did not touch her right of property—gives me 
2no honest claim to keep back what was justly 
I now propose restitution. Personal 
Rights in property 


» her own. 
5 

(matters are one thing. 
another.” 


, Where man and 
2and custom decide differently,” said Mrs. 


wife are concerned, law 


) Lawrence. 
¢ ‘*T know; but that 
If custom and the courts decide un- 


doesn’t touch abstract 
> rights. 
6 justly and oppressively, it is no reason why 
my conscience should be bound. I wish to do 
Sjustly. 
») «Oh yes. 
‘ ‘And you will do all in your power for 
Q Madeline ?”’ 
5 “As if she 
‘* You will write at once.”’ 

“To-day.” 

‘“‘The mail will goup this afternoon. There 
\should be an answer by the day after to- 


You see my stand point.” 


” 


were my own sister.”’ 


ae ae 


morrow.” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘This is Wednesday. I Will call on Friday.” 
>And Mr. Jansen went away. 


SLI 


SSA 


CHAPTER XXVIII. 


SSS 


‘“‘Have you any response?” eagerly asked 


\Mr. Jansen. Friday had come, and he.was at 
>the residence of Mrs. Lawrence. 

, Yes.” 

2 What is it?” 

> +=“ Madeline is not there. 
“« Not there !” 

“No. Here is Mrs B———’s letter.’ 


; Mr. Jansen read—‘‘It is just one year since 
S 


are 


’ 


the person about whom you inquire left us 
Sunder peculiar circumstances, suddenly. We 
dhave not, since, been able to learn anything in 
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I regard to her, though we have made con-? ‘ Whose nurse ?” 
efit siderable inquiry. Two months of her wages ‘I don’t know,’’ was replied. 
Vill remain in our hands. If you succeed in dis- On the next day, Mrs. Jansen pursued the 
covering her, we should like to be informed of) subject, and ascertained that the woman she 
be the fact, so that we can send her the amount had found in attendance on her husband, was 
due.” Mrs. B ’s nurse. Singularly enough, as 
Mr. Jansen, after reading this letter, sat, (it appeared to her, this nurse was nowhere to 
with drooping head and an air of deep disap-2be seen. Two or three times, during the 
Ta pointment for a considerable time. morning, she saw Mrs. B———, and always 
“The search cannot be given up, Mrs. Law-2in attendance on her child. Suspense with 
Mr. rence,” he said, at length, in a husky voice. Scoarse minds is intolerable. They will break 
all ‘Tam weak. I cannot bear fatigue or excite-¢ through all delicate reserves or decent pro- 
ment. But, if it costs me my life, I will find prieties for relief. So Mrs. Jansen accosted 
ay Madeline—that is,”’ he added, with a dropping ¢ Mrs. B———— with the question— 
adil of his voice, “if she be still living in this ‘« Where is your nurse, ma’am ?” 
,) world.” “She was taken ill, and went away this 
= “If we had any clue,” said Mrs. Lawrence. )morning,” replied Mrs. B————, who knew 
8 it ‘*We must find a clue.” her questioner, and felt that she might enter- 
me ‘“‘An advertisement might reach her,’’ sug- tain a suspicion of Madeline’s true identity. 
stly gested Mrs. Lawrence. ‘‘Taken ill! Why, what ailed her? She 
onal ‘¢] will think about that.” ¢was well enough last evening.”’ . There was a 
erly “It might be so worded as not to attract the Srude abruptness about Mrs. Jansen that Mrs. 
attention of curious or meddlesome people, and « B———— did not feel inclined to tolerate. 
law yet indicate Madeline in a way to make her un- *‘All are subject to sudden illness,” she 
Mrs. derstand it. Turn the suggestion over in your < answered, quietly, yet with a studied reserve 
mind. Perhaps you will see it more clearly.” >that was meant and felt as a rebuke. 
tract The suggestion was turned over in the mind ‘‘Who is this nurse?” asked Mrs. Jansen, 
un- of Mr. Jansen and acted upon. He could see >in a more subdued and respectful manner. 
why no other way of discovering Madeline. The ‘“‘She was my nurse. I can answer in re- 
o do advertisement was in these terms:—* An old? gard to her no farther, except it be to speak of 
school friend of Madeline Spencer (Jansen)Sher kind and dutiful conduct in my family, 
desires to see her. A line to ‘ Jessie,’ at this¢and to regret the circumstance that deprives 
for office, giving address, will have immediate at- > me of her services.” 
tention.” ¢ ‘ What is her name ?” 
Some controversy passed between Mrs. ‘“«T trust the sickness is only temporary, and 
Lawrence and Mr. Jansen as to the exact‘that I shall find her at home when I leave 
terms of this advertisement. The delicate 0 here,”’ said Mrs. B———-, not answering the 
there part was the name. There was no knowing question. 
r to- under whose eyes it might fall. Mr. Jansen> ‘+ What did you call her?” 
had reasons of his own for not desiring his ; Mrs. B———— stooped to give some attention 
wife’s attention in any way attracted. For? to little Netty, whom she was holding by the 
lay.” all her selfish indifference towards him, sheShand. The child drew upon her, and wished 
had, on more than one occasion, evinced acto go in from the piazza where they were 
jealous alertness, that surprised and annoyed ‘ standing. This afforded a plea for getting rid 
him. It had not escaped her notice, that acof Mrs. Jansen. So, with a polite inclination 
usked woman had been found in his room at New-5 of the head and body, Mrs. B said— 
fas at port on the oceasion of his sudden illness. ¢ ‘‘Good morning, ma’am,” and withdrew into 
This woman left immediately on her appear- >the house. 
ance from the ball-room, whence she had been Curiosity, baffled, is only increased. Mrs. 
summoned. ?Jansen made another attempt to gain from 
‘Who is that ?” she had asked, as Madeline, $ Mrs. B———— the information she so much 
retiring from the bedside, went quickly out of{ desired, but was no more successful than at 
the chamber. The alarm occasioned by her hus-$ first. Piqued, annoyed, and rendered more 
since band’s dangerous state, was not strong enough ¢ suspicious from this appearance of mystery, 
ft ns to repress something more than curiosity. 2 Mrs. Jansen tried, by inquiries among the 
We ‘One of the nurses,” was replied by the ‘servants, to learn something about Madeline. 
ing in waiter who had called the physician. » But none of them knew anything about her. 
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“Did you know that woman I found here 
en the night you were taken sick ?”’ she asked, 


abruptly, of Mr. Jansen, as she stood at his 


bedside on the second day after the serious} 


attack we have described, and while he was 
yet in a very weak and dangerous condition. 
The question made him start. ¢ 

**Which?” he inquired, with an effort to 
seem indifferent that was not entirely success- 
ful 


Mrs. Jansen saw down through this veil. 


Suspicion gives keenness of perception. 


‘*Why, the woman who was holding your 
head, and putting the salt and water to your 
lips! You know who I mean.” 

‘“« Oh, She was in the passage when | 


yes. 
ran tothe door in alarm. I might have died 
but for her prompt assistance,’ Mr. 
replied, feebly, shutting his eyes and turning 
his face to the wall. 

‘You know her!” said his wife, sharply, 
with accusation and reproach blending in her 


Jansen 


voice 

‘* How should I know her?” Mr. 
did not lift his eyelids, nor turn his head. 
Taking the case as it stood, he felt the neces- 


Jansen 


sity of concealment and circumspection; and 
s0, even in his weakness, exercised strength 
His condition was his refuge. 

This is just 


of will. 
‘* How should you know her? 
Of course, you did know her! 


’ 


the question. 
That is plain !’ 

So she probed him; but he kept silent—and 
ever after kept silent when she touched the 
subject. 
From this it will be seen upon what delicate 
ground Mr. Jansen was treading. He under- 
stood the difficulties by which he was en- 
vironed, yet did not hesitate. The object in 
view raised him above all hindering questions. 
He did not wish the advertisement to fail, and 
so, after much debate with himself, resolved to 
give it the wording we have seen. He knew, 
of course, that if it met his wife’s eyes, it 
would subject him to sharp and suspicious 
interrogation. But, he trusted in his power 
to veil everything under an habitual cold and 
unemotional exterior. He did not know that 
his wife’s suspicions were aroused in advance, 
and that she was already on his track. 

It so happened, that Mrs. Jansen was 
riding past the house of Mrs. Lawrence at the 


very time her husband was entering it, on the 


day he first went there to make inquiries about 
Madeline. She had seen him standing at the 
door, but with his face turned from her. The 
form seemed so like his, that she was startled 


by the resemblance. She drove home imme- 


‘ imprudent. 


Ccoldly, and without 
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Vane, 


diately, and found that he had gone out in a 
hired carriage. A host of wild suspicions was 
born instantly in her breast. Her first thought 
was to order the coachman to drive her back 
into the neighborhood where she had seen her 
husband; but this, on reflection, was deemed 
The house she had seen him enter 
was one in a row of six or eight, precisely 
alike in external appearance. She had failed 
to note it so particularly as to insure identifi- 


cation. Mrs. Jansen was annoyed at this im- 


pediment. 

‘“*T’ll catch him,” she said to herself. “I'l) 
find him out. Ill know just where he has 
been, and who he visits.” 

‘“*Oh! So you've been taking a ride to your- 


self,” she said, in a half querulous, half ban- 


tering tone, when Mr. Jansen returned. *“ Why 
didn’t you say that you wanted the carriage? 


I could have walked 


“IT didn’t think of going until you were 


away. But, no matter. The earriage I had 

was very easy.” 
“Where have you been?” The woman's 
his face, and he knew it. 


keen eyes were fixed on 


“1 only took a short ride,’’ was answered. 
“The day being fine, I knew the air would 
refresh me.” 

‘Did you stop anywhere ?” 

ss Yes.” 

‘“‘Where?” Very imperatively. 

Mr. Jansen turned and looked at his wife 


steadily for some moments. Then answered 


taking his eyes from her 
face— 

‘Pray, when did you acquire the right to 
question me in regard to my outgoings and my 
incomings ?” 

He still kept his eyes upon her. 


sen’s face grew livid, and then very pale. A 


Mrs. Jan- 


storm gathered swiftly in her breast; but she 
held it back from bursting. 

“Oh, just as you like!” she answered, a 
gurgling laugh in her throat. It did not fall 
upon her husband's ears like a human laugh. 

Each was willing to retire from the conflict, 
but for different reasons. 

Under this aspect of affairs, it was risking 
something to let the name “ Jansen” appear 
in the advertisement for Madeline. But, after 
weighing every consideration that presented 
itself, Mr. Jansen decided as we have seen. 

A very intimate acquaintance called to see 
Mrs. Jansen on the day this advertisement 
She had encountered it in looking 


appeared. 
until 


over the ‘ Times,” 
she had brought it to the notice of her friend. 


and could not rest 
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‘‘ lave you seen that ?” she said, on meeting 
Mrs. 


yystery, the advertisement she had cut from 


Jansen, handing 


he morning paper. 


Mrs. Jansen devoured it with her eyes, 
greedily. 
‘Madeline Spencer (Jansen What does 


blank 


“an?” She looked at her friend in 
mnishment. 


* That's What mean? I 


ught, maybe, you h 


just it! does it 


udn’t seen it, and so I 
around here.’ 
Madeline 
friend de 


‘Jessie,’ | 


ton my things and ran right 
It was considerate of you. 


old 


‘ Jessie 


school 


Who's 


Jansen)! An 


Spencer 
res to see her 
ronder ? 


o 


{nd who's Jansen 

asked the friend. 
‘I know!” A 

nto Mrs. 


Madeline Spencer 


strong, red 


light flashing 
And 


Jansen's face. ‘I know!” 


gripped her hands, and shut her teeth 
miy. 
“Who?” 
Mrs. Jansen bent towards her friend, and 


rhispered, huskily 

‘Hlis first wife! 
Who's? 

‘ Yes—yes. 


mething was brewing 


Mr. Jansen's? 
had a suspicion that 
Of course, I talk to 


uas if you were my own sister; and you'll 


I ve 


as close as death.’ 
‘His first wife !”’ 

‘That was her name— Madeline Spencer.” 
‘‘Goodness! I thought she died years ago. 
But, what do you make of this effort to find 


old friend? Y« had 


About what 


some u've sus- 


r by 
cions, you say. 
‘‘T don’t know. 


It was thoughtful in you to bring 


Something’s in the wind 
al’s sure. 
1e this advertisement.” 
‘Suppose you answer it ?” 
Mrs. 


1er mind before responding. 


Jansen turned this suggestion over in 
‘A line, giving address, will have immedi 
te attention. I’m not Madeline Spencer Jan 
sen, and can’t give the required address.” 
‘That doesn’t signify,”’ returned the friend. 
Send a the office, 
You'll g 


find out who ‘Jessie’ is.” 


note to asking for this 


Jessie’s’ address. et areply, and so 
‘* Maybe yes, and maybe no. Some people 
Madeline's 
iddress ; and until she gets that, will hardly 
I'll tell 
You'll help me all you can ?” 


are mighty cute. ‘Jessie’ wants 


you what’s come into 


give her own 
ny mind, 
‘‘Dont fear for that. 
‘You answer the advertisement.’ 


Say on, Mrs. Jansen.” 


Addrass 


THE 


her, with a look of 








WORLD. 








‘How ?” 
‘Pretend to be tl is 
I must give an address.”’ 
} 


Madeline.” 


That may be managed, I think.” 

‘] don’t see the way.” 

‘Of course, you can’t see her at your own 
house Somewhere else must be found. Vil 
tell you who might be trusted. She's under 
obligations and will do anything for you.” 


dressmaker ?” 


‘Jane has 


«« Jane Bradley, the 
“Yes,” replied Mrs 
over half a dozen workwomen, and you might 
‘ Madeline.’ 
know. All we 


who this 


Jansen. 


one of them as 


personate 


need’nt go very far, you 


after, is to find out ‘ Jessie’ is, 
what she wants 


‘ Do you think 


isked the friend. 


Jane Bradley can be 


‘I’ve not a doubt of if 
The lressmaker was 


friend of Mrs. Jan 


approa hed by 


sen, and found pliable, She 
in, fond of excitemen 
to consider conse- 


‘Times’ 


‘‘ Madeline,” asking 


apt 
I 


was sent to the 


the pretended 
interview at the dressmaker’s. The 


Mrs. 


for an 


first impulse of Lawrence was to gi 
but, on reflection, she concluded to wait until 








Mr. Jansen called, and submit the note to 
him. 
‘Not our Made said Mr. Jansen, in a 
tone of disappointment, on reading the note. 
‘Why do you asked Mrs. Law- 


rence. 


This is written by an uneducated person. 


You see the and the cramped, 


bad spelling, 


heavy h ind.”’ 


‘‘True. I badn’t considered that.” 
‘‘And yet,” said Mr. Jansen, in a thought- 
ful, perplexed way, ‘‘there is something fa- 


iliar about the writing. It isn’t Madeline's 


may have been 
gg sted Mrs. Law- 
rence 

would have had the fact stated.” 


lifted 


‘Then she 


Mr the and read ii 
once more, 


At Jane 


whole manner putting 


Jansen note over 


Bradley's!” he exclaimed, 


on a new aspect. 


“Who is Jane Bradley?” inquired Mrs. 
Lawrence. 
‘“My wife’s dressmaker!” There was a 


look of blank discomfiture in his countenance. 


of this 


‘* And now I recognize the hand-writing 
note. It is my wife’s penmanship.” 
The face of Mrs. 


Lawrence showed alarm. 
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‘I have made a narrow escape,” she said. 


‘* This ground is not safe for me.”’ 
Mrs. Lawrence glanced through the closed 
Venitian shutters as she spoke. She had 


turned ber head so that the expression of ber 
countenance might not be seen by Mr. Jansen. 

‘**Do you know that woman?’’ She spoke 
quickly, with concern in her voice. 

Mr. Jansen arose, and looked out from be- 
hind the shutters. 

‘* There she is, walking slowly down on the 
I’ve seen her about here three or 
Once she 


other side. 
four times in the last two days. 
came up our steps and examined the door, 
evidently searching for an address. I saw her 
There! She 
You see 


do the same thing next door. 
has st¥pped and is looking round. 
her face. Do you know her ?” 

Mr. Jansen moved quickly back from the 
window, and sat down. 

‘*Do you know her?” repeated Mrs. Law- 
rence, moving back also, and confronting Mr. 
Jansen. 

sé \ es,’” 

‘* Who is she?” 

‘A woman I detest. One of my wife’s par- 
ticular friends.” 


They were silent for some time, Mrs. Law- > 


rence standing and her visitor sitting. The 
latter spoke first. 

“One thing is plain,” he said ‘It will not 
do for me to come here any more.” 

‘“Not on any consideration,” replied Mrs. 
Lawrence. 

«And yet I eannot give up this search for 
Madeline—I cannot, and I will not!’ Mr, 
Jansen spoke with decision. 

‘Some other means must be adopted. You 
see in what a questionable position | am stand- 
said Mrs. Lawrenee. ‘* My husband 


ing,” 


would be angry if he knew what I bad done. ¢ 


He has, like all of us, his peculiar ways of 
thinking; and is particularly sensitive about 
getting mixed up, as he calls it, with other 


people's affairs. I wanted to talk with him 


about this matter, and get his approval of ¢ 


what I was doing, but I feared an opposition 
so decided that I could not act against it. 
My heart was with Madeline, and for her sake, 
I have done what would seriously displease my 
husband if it should come to his ears, even 
without bias or ex®ggeration. But, now that 
your wife’s suspicions are aroused; now that 
she answers my advertisement, and sets a 
watch upon my house, it is full time that I 
retraced the steps I have taken.” 

““Will you not send to the Times office 
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again? Madeline may see the advertisement 
and answer it.” 

“I’m afraid to take another step forward, 
Mr. Jansen, a3 things now are. The impru 
dence of letting my Christian name appear it 
the advertisement, was very great. I was s 
intent on having Madeline recognize the hand 
of a friend, that | did not consider its persona) 
bearing on myself. My husband is as likely 
> to see it as any one else.” 

** Perhaps,’’ suggested Mr. Jansen, ‘it wil! 
be safest, all things considered, to tell your 
husband the whole story from beginning 
end.” 

The rattle of a key was heard that moment 
in the front Mrs. Lawrence started, 
changed color, and looked frightened. 

‘“*My husband!” she ejaculated. 
stantly regained her composure. 

‘¢ All must now be told,” she said. ‘+ Mani- 
fest no disturbance, and leave all to me.” 

There was a heavy frown on the face of Mr 
Lawrence, as, 2 moment afterwards, he stood 


door. 


But in- 


in the parlor door. His wife went towards 
him, smiling, and said, introducing her 
visiter— 


‘““Mr. Jansen.” 

The latter, with more self-possession than 
he had hoped to assume, arose, and took the 
hand which Mr. Lawrence could not help 
offering. 

‘We are secret plotters,” said Mrs. Law- 

rence, with an ease of manner that took Mr 
‘ Jansen by surprise; ‘and now that you have 
come in so opportunely, or, inopportunely as 
ethe sequel may prove, we must take you into 
Sour counsels. 1 know that you are not good 
at working underground; still, in the multi- 
>tude of counsellors there is said to be wisdom, 
Sand you may be of signal service.” 
“No, I am not good at working in the 
Sdark,”’ replied Mr. Lawrence, scarcely relax- 
¢ ing in anything his severe manner. ‘‘ Above 
board is my motto, always. More harm than 
good comes of these secret doings.” 

‘¢ All rules have their exceptions,” said Mrs. 
Lawrence. ‘‘Where the end is pure and hu- 
mane, and it cannot be reached, through the 
interference of wrong-minded people, if pur- 
sued in common observation, it is right to 
> work in secret. And this is just what we have 

been doing. The end has been good to one 
‘and harm to none. If any come in and try to 
make harm, the evil is with them. But, this 
Sto you is unintelligable. Let me lift the veil 
cand show you jugt what has been purposed, 
»and what has been done.” 
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Mrs. then related, without con- 
cealment of anything, what the reader knows 
With a 


womanly tact and eloquence, against which 


Lawrence 
of their efforts to discover Madeline. 


the most implacable natures are not always 
able to protect themselves, she managed to 
Suspicion 


her husband’s feelings. 


was disarmed, when he knew the whole truth. 


interest 


We say suspicion, for that had been awakened 
by an anonymous letter, the receipt of which 
had brought him home at an unusual hour. 
The letter was from the hand of Mrs. Jansen. 
‘And now, Henry, that you know all about 
these secret doings, will you not give us the 
benefit of your clear judgment, your skill, and 
your prudence. We must find Madeline if she 
be living. Mr. Jansen’s relation to the mat- 
ter is delicate, and exceedingly embarrassing 
He cannot move a step without exciting a 
jealous suspicion ; nor without danger of mis- 
judgment. We might, in the cause of justice 
and humanity, take this work into our own 
Acting 


hands, and do it in our own 


with my husband, I should then be safe from 


way. 
unjust judgment. There is no danger, here, 
of getting mixed up with other people's affairs 
—your peculiar horror. It is a plain case. 
We have, simply, to find Madeline, and do for 
her what Mr. Jansen may request. He can 
see you at your store, and the business upon 
which he calls be your own affair, and out of 
the reach of meddlesome curiosity.” 

Mr. Lawrence dropped his eyes, and pon- 
dered the matter for a good while. All his 
natural inclinations and peculiar modes of 
thinking, were in opposition. 
that class of men who consider the time lost 


He belonged to 


that is occupied in other people’s affairs. He 
asked no one to look after him or his—he was 
competent to take care of his own concerns— 
so he thought, and so he was in the habit of 
expressing himself. Trouble was involved in 
all this that he was called upon to do; trouble 
that brought no reward. But, how could he 
say no? It was a case from which he could 
not turn himself, and escape the charge of in- 
humanity. Moreover, something in his wife's 
appeal, and something in the grieving sadness 
of Mr. Jansen's wan and wasted countenance, 
touched his pity, and moved him to consent. 

“Tf I can serve you, in this, Mr. Jansen,” 
he said, with far more of sympathy in his 
manner than his wife had hoped for, “I will 
do so cheerfully.” 

Mr. Lawrence looked from Mr. Jansen to 
his wife, as he thus answered, and saw light 


gleam over her face; a light that made her: 
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a 


look doubly beautiful. 
eyes full of gratitude and pleasure; 


She turned upon him 
eyes, in 
which he saw more of the old regard and ten- 
derness than had been manifest for along time. 

**You have lifted a heavy weight that was 
said Mr. “My 
Mrs. Lawrence knows 


my views about Madeline, and will communi- 


bearing me down,” Jansen. 


heart is very grateful. 


I leave all the means of finding 
Do for her, if found, all 
that your judgment and feelings warrant, and 


cate them. 
her in your hands. 

I will bear the costs. Oh, my friends !’”’—and 
his voice trembled—* let me beg of you to fail 
in no effort. I believe her to be pure and true. 
I saw her a year ago, and read her face. It 
was written all over with lines of suffering, of 
patience, and of resignation. She passed me, 
as a rebuking spirit; and yet, laid on me, 
tenderly and forgivingly, the hand of blessing 
as she passed. When I think of what she has 
suffered—of what she may now be suffering, I 
am so deeply pained that I can scarcely en- 
dure the anguish. lam wasting, as you see. 
My strength is gone. I am of but little more 


use in the world But, this work of mercy 
my hands must do if I fail in everything else.” 

‘« Leave all to us,” replied Mr. Lawrence, with 
an interest in Madeline’s case that surprised 


‘* We will do all that lies in our 


” 


even himself. 
power. If living, we will certainly find her. 

“« Thus Mr. Jansen 
Mr Lawrence accompanying him to the door. 


assured, went away, 
As they stood talking just within the vesti- 
bule, the woman noticed by Mrs. Lawrence 
went past again, on the other side. She saw 
Mr. Jansen, and quickening her pace, hurried 
out of sight. 

(TO BE CONTINUED. ) 





Tuincs Wortu 
frightful, and altogether humiliating to think 
how much there is in the common on-going of 


Forgetrinc.—It is almost 





domestic and social life, which deserves nothing 
Yet 


it is equally amazing how large a class seem to 


but to be instantly and forever forgotten. 


have no other business but to repeat and per- 
petuate these very things. This is the vocation 
of gossips—an order of society that perpetuates 
more mixchief than all the combined plagues of 
Egypt together. You may have noticed how 
many speeches there are which become mis- 
chievous by being heard a second time; and 
what an army of both 


it, that the fatal repetition shall be had! 


sexes are sworn into 
Slessed 
is the man or woman that can let drop all the 
burs and thistles, instead of picking them up, 


and fastening them on to the next passenger! 
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are + 
Yings and Mucens of England. 
HENRY VII. 

Henry the Eighth was the twentieth king 
after the Conquest. He was the son of Henry 
Vil. and his queen, Elizabeth, the contending 

tles of York and Lancaster being united in 
He became king April 22, 1509, 
father. In 1508 he had 


i person, 
on the death of his 
been bethrothed to Catharine, the 
his brother Arthur, whom he ‘nal 
1509, and their coronation 


ied on the 


of June, 


elevent! 


took place the same day; only two days be- 
fore he had completed his eighteenth year, till 


which time his grandmother, Margaret of Rich- 


mond, had been regent from the death of his 
father Her death, which occurred a week 
ifter, suddenly put a stop to the festivities 
and rejoicings. 


No king of 


England ever began his reign 
under more prosperous circumstances; beau- 
tiful in person, a proficient in all the learning 
expert in 


of the times, skilled in music, and 


he polite exercises; and his country free 


from foreign and domestic wars; but he had 
neither wisdom nor virtue: and never did the 
accession of any monarch promise a greater or 
produce a less portion of public felicity He 


n squandered the treasures which his father 
vccumulated with such anxious care, who 
death bed, 


never generous till on his 
when he ordered restitution to be made to per- 
had 


‘ted, and granted a general pardon, and 


from whom exorbitant fines been 


sons 


1} 


liberated at his own expense all prisoners that 


were confined for debts under forty shillings, 


London and its vicinity; which acts aston 


shed all 


wealth in money, plate, and jewels. 


who knew him, though he had im 
menee 
He probably thought it would atone for his 
avr e¢ 

The young king had no inclination for busi 
ness, spending all his time in amusements, 
which the Earl of Surrey encouraged, that he 
! ht get the affairs of state entir ly into his 
Thomas Wolsey, a 


f great ability, was introduced at court by 


own hands shrewd man 

of the noblemen, who hoped his influence 
might restrain the follies of Henry, and coun 
Wolsey did 


icquire unbounded power over the king, by 


teract the influenee of Surrey. 


flattery, encouraging his follies, and promoting 
his influence 
had 


wished and expected, for wishing only for his 


his amusements; but he used 


very differently from what the nobles 


wn advancement, which he soon obtained, 


HOME 


widow of 
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being made Chancellor 
York, he for ten years ruled Henry with an 
absolute sway, though the king was one of the 
most capricious and passionate of men; but he 
did nothing for the real good of the king or 
country. He oppressed the people, and was 
haughty and arrogant in his treatment of the 


prime minister, 


nobility; and being made 


governed both the king and the kingdom as he 
pleased. 

The Pope seeing that Wolsey had great in- 
fluence with the king, and wishing to engage 
him in his own interest, made him a cardinal; 
disposed of everything in 
church and state. Wolsey, 
his extensive authority, suppressed many re 


after which he 
In consequence of 


ligious houses, and took possession of their 
revenues; the clergy felt his tyranny, which 
was more imperious and arbitrary than that of 
the disliked by the 
nobles and clergy, b the Duke of 


Buckingham showed them the danger of speak 


was greatly 


pope. He 


it the fate of 


ing their thoughts This nobleman had in 
private spoken against Wolsey, for which he 
lemned for treason and 


caused him to be con 
beheaded. Every just man was indignant at 


the cruelty and ir tice of Wolsey, being con 


vinced that the life of no one was safe if he 


could put a nobleman [ » death who was inno- 


of the proudest, the 


cent Wolsey Was one 


most haughty, and 1 ambitious of men ; 


f the Popedom would satisfy 


nothing short 0 
he was in a fair way to 


his ambition, which 
e a spleased by not 


He had 


when | Henry 


obtain, 
agreeing to his divorce of Catharine. 
accumulated great riches, and was always ac- 
retinue; but the 


had 


he was on his 


companied by a numerous 


king seized all his property, and him 


treason; As 


arrested for hich 
was taken sick and died. 


way to the Tower he 
After the death 


Thomas Cranmer 
king's favor and promoted to 


f Wolsey, two priests, 


and Thomas Cromwell, were 
taken into the 
high places in the church; they possessed 
“eater talents and more integrity than Wolsey, 
greater talents and re integrity _s ne) 
and both favored the reformation. The vices 
aml impositions of the Church of Rome became 
pure 


that who desired the 


so manifest, that many 


spe l were rejoiced at Henry's 
icy of the Pope, but would 


head of the 
h Sir 


church, for which More 
Bishop Fisher, both men of great learning and 


doctrines of the g 


denying the suprem 
not accord to him the title of 


Thomas and 


wisdom, with many others, were beheaded. 
Henry was too much engaged in domestic 


to trouble himself 
meluded a treaty with Louis 


affairs much with foreign 


nations. He c 


and Archbishop of 
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’ 
XII. of France, by giving him his sister Mary ‘jects all regarded her as their frie 1 The 
marriage James IV. of Scotland, who: emperor of Ge iny, Charl e Fifth, was 
irried Henry's sister Margaret, was killed at > Catharine ( n, their mothers being ‘ 
Flodden Field Henry died January 29, 1547,\ he was betrothed to | laughte Mary, 
ng fifty-five years old, and having reigned he did not marry her, though his n Philiy 
ty-seven years lid 
; } Catharine's life wa eful and se 1eT g 
CATHARINE, FIRST QUEEN OF HENRY VIII while she retained her lace and influence 
tharine of Arragon was the daughter of 8! é enced a cours I pr that 
Ferdinand and Isabella, king and queen of still continues; her name wa especially 
Spain. She was married to Arthur, Prince connected with the revival of r ure 
Wales, November 14, 1501 She descended Kighteen years atter Catharines marriage 
ym the legitimate line of Lancaster, by with Hen Cardinal Wolse nt it l 
| ppa, Queen of Castile, daughter of John >to the ueen and her nephew, Charl \ 
Gaunt Her husband, Prince Arthur, died advised the king to divon her, which propo 
s few months after their marriage, when she sition W received with pl re he king 
was betrothed to his brother Henry, whom. wa ! ve with Annie | ley! neé f the 
married soon after the death of his father eens maid f hor W Isey Ss er ty t 
wine cultivated the friendship of Mar- Charles arose from the empet snot using his 
laughter of Clarence w! e brother nflue hi ra t chair of St. Peter 
Edward had been put lea by Henry VIL, when he had the power 
re her mat ge W Arthur, as her father Henry applied to the Pope for a divorce, but 
1 not consider the wn secure in the Tudor) he not w ng | the em} r, de 
1 ly while a male heir bearing the name of. clined giving a ecided nswe! he wa n 
intagenet existed She nsidered herself willing to grant, but afraid to refuse he 
innocent cause of his death, and as far as king expected Wolsey w ld }t f great 
, n her power le every repara nto } eery ei } nit yorce ] W 1 te 
itives He was a isil her husband pleas e k feared t lisple he 
hey Pope and did t After nearly irs 
Catharine w the ‘ f Mary, afterwards the } leclared f the ! 1 t) 
meen of Eng 1; asl had three sons before hur t isiness ! wn hands 
1 one after et f her daughter, ind = soo I ned a ‘ e, | \ 
lied in infancy Mary was named for he Cranmer, w id been t t kin 
e king beautif young sister, w , r the death of W but th reer 
was a ted t Charles Brandon, Dukes } sed to abide by ny lecision except that 
Suffolk, but w was given by Henry i ‘ ind de« 1 she would nev re 


irriage to I il Xll Le s died in les | sh the nal fr queen In ¢ 





in three months afte the marriage, when = wer inite great talents and 1 ral w 
ry sent the Duke of Suffolk to Paris t her swe I ind benevolence, as well her 
care of Mary and her property, wher: itegrity and firmness, gained the | nd 
ey were married without the king’s consent res th f sand enemies s 
t Queen Catharine ind Wolsey ippease l the eare has appre ited nd | trayed x 
ith of Henry und he received them with nt character S l 1 at rN Iton 
rejoicings Henry's other sister, Quee ( t Jat ry: re s r 
Margaret, ifter the death of her husband, livoree, being hity ¥ t tf age 
mes LV., at Flodden Field, married Douglas, 
e Earl of Angus She was invited by ¢ atha ANN OLEYN, § ND 4 EN OF HE® 
ne to reside at her y ilace during the tronbles Anne was th l rbter of Si I . 
Scotland, in the reign of her son, James V.:. Boleyr Her er’s name before mar 
er daughter, Margaret Douglas, was with ‘riage was Elizabeth Howard, whose | 
her, who was of the same age as the Princess married Anna, a daughter of Edw 1 1\ 
Mary that she was in close connection with ro} y 
Catharine was a sincere Catholic, and in (nne was e young when 
structed her daughter Mary in the same faith; died il w ler the care of a ! h 
er virtues were bright and practical; she > governess, and other instructors, by V 1 she 
mnsidered her time and possessions as given was caref y ed ated She made early pt 
er to use for the good of others, and her sut ficiency in music, needle-work, and other ac 











yt atatatatatn 


She went to France with the 
Princess Mary when she married Louis, being 
one of her maids of honor. 
slender, with an oval face, black hair, and a 


complishments. 
Anne was tall and 


sallow complexion; she had a sweet voice, a 
sprightly wit, and a mild expression. Henry ‘ 
first saw her by accident in her father’s gar-? 
den, and was pleased’ with her beauty and) 
He mentioned her to Wolsey, who‘ 
wishing to see the king engrossed in a love 
affair, that he might do as he pleased with 
affairs of state, recommended her appointment 
as maid of honor to Queen Catharine. At this 
yas engaged to marry Lord Henry 
Percy, heir of an 


grace 


time she 


illustrious and wealthy 


house, who appears to have been the only man 
ever loved. Anne time 


wholly unconscious of the impression she had 


she was for 


some 
made on the,king, and must be acquitted of 
purposely attracted 
During the six years that Henry was en- 
deavoring to obtain the divorce of Catharine, 5 
Anne had great power over him. She had< 
vowed vengeance on Wolsey for the part he 
had taken in sending Percy from court and 
preventing their marriage, and having declared 
her hostility would not recede; and at last in- 
duced Henry to have him arrested for treason. ¢ 
Immediately after, Cranmer, who had beenS 
made Archbishop of Canterbury by the king, 2 
declared the marriage of Catharine null and 
void. Henry and Anne were married; the: 
ceremony was performed November 14, 1532, ; 
being the festival of St. Erkenwald. Elizabeth, ° 
afterwards the queen, was their daughter ; ¢ 
they had one son, who died young. Anne ex-S 
pressed great joy on hearing of Catharine's 
death, and disobeyed the king’s order, that> 
she should wear black on that day, by appear-§ 
ing in yellow and requiring her maids to do? 
the same. : 
Henry was now putting many to death, 2 
both Catholics and Protestants. Anne, Cran-$ 
mer, and Cromwell favored the reformation, ¢ 
but the king did not consider them Protestants, 9 


for the majority of the Catholic clergy and> 


having his attention. 


laity condemned the usurpations of the Pope, 2 
who had occasion for a great sum of money to5 


»always in heart a Catholic. 
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the sale of them, till the pope concluded that 
they secreted much of the money, and em- 
Martin Luther, pro- 
fessor in the University of Wirtemberg, was an 


ployed the Dominicans 


Augustine monk, and resented thistransfer from 
one order to another, and showed his indigna- 
tion by preaching against their efficacy; ani 
being of a fiery temper, he at last denied the 
mithority of the Pope to issue them, and dis- 
covered many abuses and errors in the church 
of Rome. He found converts to his 
opinions, and this was the commencement of 
It began in 


soon 


what was called the Reformation. 
Germany, but soon spread into England, and 
Henry suggested some reforms in religion, 
which were adopted by the clergy, but he 
would not suffer any one to go farther than 
himself in religious reform ; 
to be passed that there should be no diversity 


he caused an act 


of opinion in matters of religion; and he was 
He was a tyrant 
in religion, in government, and in his family. 
He had great trouble in obtaining Anne for 4 
wife, but in three years he had transferred his 
affections to another, and caused Anne to be 
beheaded for crimes of which she was entirely 
innocent. She lived but four months after 
the death of Queen Catharine. She died with 
great composure and resolution, at the age of 
thirty-five. 

(Conclusion of Queens of Henry VIII. in next No.) 





To Lottie. 


With a copy of Aurora Leigh. 
BY REDA. 

Sister, take to thy arms this little book ! 

Small gift, if valued as the world doth test 

An offering by the dross it cost—but best 
From me to thee; for thou dost love to look 
Oa hidden gold that never doth corrupt. 

Here too, rare flowers thou'lt find, from heavenly 

fields 

And gardens, where each tree immortal yields 

Its fruit by streams that naught doth interrupt. 


> Their soul reviving perfumes will no less 


Delight thee, that some richer odors greet 
Thy quickened sense with breath of tropic heat, 


build the church of St. Peter at Rome, and ; Whose fervor may the gatherer’s head have bowed, 


attempted to raise it by the sale of indulgences, 2 


which were understood to pardon past sins, © 


and those that might afterwards be committed, ¢ 
and would even serve for one’s friends if) 
This was not¢ 


purchased with that intention. 


As, well nigh fainting through the wilderness, 
For answering voices she has prayed aloud, 





One year of struggle with wrong for the sake 


a new thing, other popes before Leo X. had of the right, contributes more to progressive 
made these licenses to sin a source of profit. ¢ life, than forty years of compromise with wrong 
The Augustine monks had been entrusted with 2 or mere timid allegiance to right. 
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+» 
The Shadows we Cast. 

A child was playing with some building blocks; 
und, as the mimic castle rose before his eyes in 
graceful proportions, a new pleasure swelled in his 
He felt the 
‘thing of beauty,” and was conscious of a new- 
Arch, wall, buttress, gateway, draw- 


heart. himself to be creator of a 
born power. 
bridge, lofty tower and battlement were all the 
work of his hands. He was in wonder at his own 
skill in thus creating, from an unseemly pile of 
blocks, a structure of such rare design. 

Silently he stood and gazed upon his castle with 
something of the pride of an architect, who sees, 
after months or years of skilfully applied labor, 
some grand conception in his art, embodied in 
imperishable stone. Then be moved around, view- 
ng it on every side. It did not seem to him a toy, 
reaching only a few inches in height, and covering 
but a square foot of ground, buta real castle, lifting 
itself hundreds of feetupwards towards the blue sky, 
and spreading wide upon the earth its ample founda- 
As the idea grew more and more perfect, 
Now he 


with folded arms, wrapped in the overmastering 


tions. 
his strange pleasure increased. stood, 
illusion—now walked slowly around, viewing the 
structure on all sides, and noting every minute 
particular—and now sat down, and bent over it 
with the fondness of a mother bending over her 
hild. 
ther and more distant view of his work. 


Again he arose, purposing to obtain an- 
But his 
foot struck against one of the buttresses, and in- 
stantly, with a crash, wall, tower and battlement > 
fell in hopeless ruin. 

In the room, with the boy, sat his father, read- 
ing. The crash disturbed him; and he uttered a; 
sharp, angry rebuke, glancing, ior 
towards the startled child, and then returning his ¢ 
eyes to the attractive page before him, unconscious 
f the shadow he had east upon the heart of his < 
bild. Tears 
lancing in light a moment before. 


orbs, 

the 
frowning face of his father, to which his glance 
was suddenly turned, the child looked back to the 


came into those fair blue 


From 


sbapeless ruins of his castle. Is it any wonder that 
he bowed his face in silence upon them, and wet 
them with his tears. 
For more than five minutes, he sat as still as if 
leeping ; then, in a mournful kind of way, yet 
most noiselessly, he commenced restoring to the 
x, from which he had taken them, the many- 
shaped pieces that, fitly joined together, had grown 


oto a noble building. After the box was filled, § 


< 


he replaced the cover, and laid it carefully upon a, 
shelf in the closet. 


5 enduring. 


Srooms, at the day’s decline. 
¢ bundles, and carry 


a moment, § 


SHRMONS. 


Poor child ! 
long in passing away. His 
half an hour afterwards, asleep on the floor, with 
heeks flushed to 
knew nothing of that troubled passage in his young 


life ; 


That shadow was a deep one, and 


mother found him, 


an unusual brightness. She 
and the father had forgotten, in the attrac- 


tions of the book he read, the momentary annoy- 
ance expressed in words and tones, with a power 
in them to shadow the heart of his child. 

A young wife had busied herself for many days 
in preparing a pleasant surprise for her husband. 
The and she 
awaited his return, with a heart full of warm emo- 


work was finished at last; now 


tions. A dressing-gown, and a pair of elegantly 


embroidered slippers, wrought by her own skilful 


fingers, were the gifts which she meant to delight 


him. What a troop of pleasant fancies was in her 
heart! How, almost impatiently, did she wait for 
the coming twilight, which was to be dawn, not 


' 


approaching darkness to her! 

At last, she heard the step of her husband in the 
passage, and her pulses leaped with fluttering de- 
light. Like a bird upon the wing, she almost flew 
down to meet him, impatient for the kiss that 
awaited her. 

To men in the world of business, few days pass 
and 


without their disappointments perplexities. 


It is men’s business to bear this in a manly spirit. 


¢ They form but a portion of life’s discipline, and 


should make them braver, and more 


Unwisely, and we may say unjustly, 


stronger, 


too many men fail to leave their business cares and 
troubles in their stores, workshops, or counting- 
They wrap them in 
them home to shadow their 
households. 

It was so with the 
ticular occasion. 


young husband on this par- 
The stream of business had taken 


>an eddying whirl, and thrown his vessel back- 


wards, instead of onwards, for a brief space; and, 
though it was still in the current, and gliding 
safely onward again, the jar and disappointment 
had fretted his mind severely. There was no 
heart-warinth in the kiss he gave his wife, not be- 
cause love had failed in any degree, but because he 


had let care overshadow love. He drew his arm 
S around her; but she was conscious of a diminished 
pressure in that embracing arm. 
“ Are you not well?” 
With what tender concern was the question 


asked! 

“Very well.” 

He might be in body, but not in mind; that was 
plain; for his voice was far from being cheerful. 
She played and sang his favorite pieces, hoping 


(185) 
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to restore by the charm of music, brightness to his\ the room; and, going back to the chamber fro; 
rit But she was conscious of only partial whence she had brought the present, she laid i; 

5 ss. There was still a gravity in his manner‘ away out of sight in a closet. Then covering | 


sver perceived before. At tea-time, she smiled 
upon him so sweetly across the table, and talked to 
im vn such attractive themes, that the right ex 
pressivn returned to his countenance; and he 
looked as happy as she could desire. 

From the tea-table, they returned to their plea- 
sant parlor, And now the time had come for 
offering her gift, and receiving the coveted reward 
f glad surprise, followed by sweet kisses and 

ving words, Was she selfish? Did she think 


more of her reward than of the pleasure she would 


W But that is questi yning too closely. 








[ will be back in a moment,” she said; and, 

ussing from the room, she went lightly up the 
stairs. Both tone and manner betrayed her secret, 
or rather the possession of a secret with which ber 
husband was to be surprised. Scarcely had ber 


ving face faded from before his eyes, when 


ght returned, with a single bound, to an un- 


leasant event of the day; and the waters of his 
were again troubled. He had actually 
n, and crossed the floor once or twice, moved 


restless concern, when his wife came back 


vy i 

with the dressing-gown and slippers. She was 
trying to force her countenance into a grave ex- 
pression, to hold back the smiles that were con- 


tinually striving to break in truant circles around 
her lips, when a single glance at her husband's 
face told her that the spirit, driven away by the 


he 


xorcism of her love, bad returned again to his 
m. He looked at her soberly, as she came 


DUBO!I 
forward. 

‘“‘What are these?” he asked, almost coldly, re- 
pressing surprise, and affecting au ignorance, in 
regard to the beautiful present she held in her 
hands, that he did not feel. 

“ They are for you, dear. I made them.” 
Nonsense! What do I want with 
This is a woman’s wear. Do 


“For me! 
such jimerackery ? 
you think I would disfigure my feet with em- 
broidered slippers, or dress up in a calico gown? 
Put them away, dear. Your husband is too much 
of a man to robe himself in gay cvlors, like a clown 
or an actor.” And he waved his hand with an air 
of contempt. There was a cold, sneering manner 
about him, partly, affected and partly real—the 
real born of his uncomfortable state of mind. Yet 
he loved his sweet wife, and would not, of set pur- 
pose, have wounded her for the world. 

1 
her present, over which she had wrought, patiently, 
in golden hope, for many days—this dashing to 
the earth of her brimful cup of joy, just as it 





his unexpected repulse—this cruel reception of 


‘she was left thus alone, and in partial 


face with her hands, she sat down, and strove wit 


herself to be calm. But the shadow was too de p 
the heartache too heavy. 

In a little while, her husband followed her, ar 
dicovering, something to bis surprise, that she was 
weeping, said, iu a slightly reproving vuies 

“Why, bless me! not in tears! What a si 


little puss you are! Why didn’t you tell me y 


thought of making a dressing-gown and p 





slippers, and I would have vetoed the matt 
You couldn’t hire me to wear such flaunt 
Come back to the parlor’—he t 


once? 
ing things. 
hold of her arm, and lifted her from the chair— 
“and sing and play for m *The Dream Walt 

or‘ The Tremolo,’ ‘ Dearest May,’ or‘ Tbe Suiilly 


Night’ are worth more to me than forty dressi: 


gowns, or a cargo of embroidered slippers.” 
Almost by force, he led her back to the parlor 


and placed her on the music-stool. 





He selec 
favorite piece, and laid it before her. But tea 
were in ber eyes; and she could not see a nok 
Over the keys her fingers passed in skilful touches 
but, when she tried to take up the song, utteranc 
failed ; and sobs broke forth instead of words. 
“How foolish!" said the husband, in a vexed 
’ 


tone. “I’m surprised at you!” And he turned 
from the piano, and walked across the room. 

A little while the sad young wife remained where 
anger 
Phen, rising, she went slowly from the room—her 


husband not seeking to restrain her—and, going 


) back to her chamber, sat down in darkness. 


The shadow which had been cast upon her spirit 
was very deep; and, though the hidden sun came 
out again right early, it was a long time before his 


) beams had power to scatter the clouds that floated 


2 the sunlight of our faces ? 


in love's horizon. 

The shadows we cast! Father, husband, wife, 
sister, brother, son, neighbor—are we not al! casting 
shadows daily, on some hearts that are pining for 
We have given you tw 
pictures of life, true pictures, not as a mirror, but as 
a kaleidoscope. In all their infinitely varied rela- 
tions, men and women, selfishly or thoughtlessly 
from design, weakness or ignorance—are casting 


) 
their shadows upon hearts that are pining for sun 


light. A word, alook, a tone, an act will cast a sha 
dow, and sadden a spirit for hours anddays. Speak 
kindly, act kindly, be forgetters of self, and re 
garders of others, and you will cast but few sha- 


dows along the path of life. The true gentleman 


is always tender of the feelings of others—always 


touched ber lips, was more than the fond young; 


wife could bear. To hide the tears that came‘ 


rushing to her eyes, she turned away from her 
husband; an to conceal the sobs she had no 


watchful, lest he wound unintentionally—always 
thinking, when with others, of their pleasure instead 


of his owne He casts but few shadows. Se 
gentlemen—ladies, or—in a word that ineludes all 


graces and excellencies—Christians; for it is the 


power to repress, she went almost hurriedly from ¢ Christian who casts fewest shadows of all. 1. g. A. 
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MOTHERS’ D 


> 


Decoming a Little Child Again. 


ute as they should do 
for those who 
the office of guiding and g 

To forget the 


maxims, its conven 





assuine 


verning 
' 
ns of 


ehildren. less life, its 


hard 
stern tional rules, 
with a true zest and keen sense of pleasure into the 


feelings and pastimes of youth, betokens a heart 
whose sympathies are yet fresh and unsullied by 


the world. 
unhappily « 


Some are so nstituted that it may 


be said they were never young. Care has com 











early to them; they have commenced with their 
first years of maturity to “b w trouble,” s 
veak, and ») are never without some ty of 
heir own, or burder iW IOs f their neigh! 
Accustomed to regard life in its darkest aspect, t 
brood unceasingly over its sorrows and ut labi 
lls, and to look upon ren only as the heirs 
tribulations but littl tted to | 
companions and guid f the young. T 
the merry laugh and careless whistle of the school 
boy is most discordant; it jars their nerves; it int 
feres with and breaks up their misanthropic trai 
of thought; in short, they cannot bear to s 


children enjoying themselves. 





Others are endowed with such a healthy 


both mind and body, that they 


again 
organization of 


seem to the secret of perennial y 


possess 


What cheerful, lively, lovable persons they ar 


Time may have drawn his fingers through every 


crown of silver 





line of the pleasant face, or set the 
w, but the heart, ever 


well do little 


hairs upon the venerable br 


young, is in its right place; and 


ehildren read the unmistakable signs of a charac 


ter which so closely assimilates to their own. 


indeed wonderful 


It is what a freemasonry 
exists between the juveniles and those who are 
qualified to enter into the spirit of their fun. How 


well they know tke peculiar twinkle of the eye, the 


lurking mischief about the corners of the mouth, 
which assures them they ar 
How soon the merry rogues become 


understood and sym- 


pathized with. 
familiar, and with what shouts of laughter do they 
overture to ergage in a game of 
shall be the 

This is the 


meet every 


romps—vieing ,with each other who 


noisiest and the least easily fatigued. 


happy medium between childhood and senility, so 
greatly commended by Cicero, when he remarks 
that youth is never so admirable as when it is 
somewhat tempered with the experience of riper 
years, while old age bee positively lovely 


when it retains the cheerful buoyancy of early 


mes 


days. 


HPARTMENT. 


t re { t ‘ uu i 
wi tl cou lt heir ca Yr} 
ID } et nD ] ) } nk f the 
grievances of children as very trifling. that t 
r r es w they flict new wou 
le lready mad How very dif t 
to 1 ind workings of their tender mi 
! “ ur I lL re w our wo y t I 
be t ig This is ofter " 
i sott | ‘ have in t y | 
I t N r exper e has | I 
a) parent es 1 a theory ji 
Ww ist not be it I ler y 
« 
i wever rular it ' is 
¢ “ ver y : 
at t v 
r ! : 2 n a sta f ’ \ in 
re yinpatl y i fi r f 
f their tender pring ¢ P tur 
he ae 1 nv y t v 3 
ater! t have set up a standard of ex 
and frame 8 t, by w 
s ‘ I tion t abid what nay b 
I I I y bave permitted he va 
idea of a mod perfe n to take poss 
r minds , gz rur 
I 3, pr g est Ww it gra y 
tf a@ sag i never by a l ity doing 
naughty a lepa in ones ry insta 
from the exact f right. W t i 
form their ehildre fter thi t mothers 
en become tyra l and exact They car 
rt see why their little ones s lld not be ¢g i 
and obedient, forgetting that 1 al pr ness t 
evil and rejection f the good w h shows self 
30 plainly in the firat dawn of infaney Instead of 
searching ut this mysterious working of the 
human mind—a mind which God has given them 


to mould : mage—they begin to ‘set 


p bars and doors,” and put themselves 
ha ‘ 


tude of opposition to everything whi does 


accord with their own narrow views. 

[The more we become like little children, 
greater insight we shall gain into their charac 
Do not think it beneath you to join in r childish 





ents, to listen to 


their artless prattle, t 








hear the story of their little griefs. vey may be 
mere mole! to you, but they have attained 
to mountain size in their estimation, and are as real 
as the trouble f their seniors. When once confi 


dence is re 1 in you, do not insult them by 


making light of their complaints, or exposing them 


to the ridicule of their companions by repeating 


them, however absurd. Many a child bas become 
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chilled and disheartened by this injudicious con-? 
duct, and instead of continuing to be open and 
ingenuous in thus imparting its feelings to its 
parent, has grown into a cold, reticent, undemon- 
strative character. 

Depend upon it, that time is not lost which is 
spent with our children; that period will be looked 
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S when the tiresome lessons 





Vata ‘ 


VV a Vv. Vala, 


ing which they were supposed to be ignorant! 


‘What secret tears about being sent to bed, jus; 


were finished, and the 
new delightful book opened! And 
stern rule of school throughout all the pleasant hours 
of the day, when the childish mind was kept on the 
rack under fear of frown and rod, and the childish 


then the old, 





frame wearied and distorted by long confinement to 
benches without backs, or proper resting-places for 
all these 


upon in after years as the happiest part of our 
lives, when there were little ones gathered about 
our knees, and we were bringing our minds down 


to their standard, and becoming as little children 


their little dangling limbs. To read 
juvenile trials aright, we must go back to our 


again. Many have longingly observed :— youthful days again—we must become as litile 
children. 


“How oft, heart-sick and sore, 
How happy the recollections of home will be to 


I’ve wished I were once more 
A little child!” 
Morbid as the desire undoubtedly is—for every 
situation in life has its trials to be borne, and its 


the grown-up son or daughter, while they think 
over those times when mother made one in their little 
plays, or entertained them with those pleasant 
treasured and 
Or, if they 


stories which have ever since been 
garnered up as the dew of their youth. 
have passed away from her in their innocent child- 
hood, she will never regret the moments devoted to 
them; she will be the better, and purer, and holier, 
all her life, for having been brought into such close 
connection with a little one of the kingdom; and 
she will be the sooner fitted for that higher life 


when she becomes in humility, simplicity, and love 


duties to be met and performed, we may in part 
enjoy this coveted pleasure by entering into the 
feelings and occupations of the youth around us, 
thereby growing young ourselves. 

Yet some have doubted whether the experiences 
of childhood are always the most blissful. How 
often children are misunderstood; how many times 
in the mother’s haste or ill-temper are they denied 
indulgences, which, at another more propitious 
moment, have been granted so readily! What 
“snubs” before company, when they have artlessly 
told the unvarnished truth about matters, concern- § 


unfeigned, like a little child again, 
Parkessure, Chester Co., Pa. 





BOYS’ AND GIRLS’ TREASURY. 


(glanced through the open door at a placid lady in 
a snow-white cap, who sat quietly knitting. All 
€ the straight coats and wide-brimmed hats in the 


What Mlade the Difference, 


BY MRS. N. M’CONAUGHY, 
Frank Newton had come to spend a week with « brotherhood could never get that twinkle out of 
bis Quaker uncle, in the home of his childhood, ) Uncle Dick’s eyes, and I do not know that it was 
His parents had removed to the city five years be- ‘ important they should. 
fore, and this was his first visit to the old place. ° “T called at Will's store to-day, and everything 
Though only a little fellow when he went away, he ¢ looks as bright and flourishing as a new dollar. 
remembered all the old houses very well, and ob- (There were plenty of customers. too, so I hardly 
served all the changes. s had time to talk with him. He shook hands just 
He was sitting on the veranda one pleasant 2as hearty and good-naturedly as he used to do, 
summer evening with his uncle, and asked him § He was one of the big boys who always helped us 
many questions with regard to former acquaint- elittle fellows when we got into trouble over our 
avces, Slessons or our play. I know there isn’t one of 
“low Will Reed has fixed up that old place 5them who knew him at Mr. Barker's Academy but 
on the corner, uncle. It does not look much as it Q wishes him success with all his heart. 
used ¢o, with that neat white fence around it,S “Ambrose Hill does not seem to get on so well. 
shutters to the windows, and a yard full of shrub- 2His store looks dingy aud dusty, and there are 
bery and flower borders.” Scobwebs over the goods. I should think that 
“Thee would find the inside changed quite as rather a poor sign. Everything looked old style, 
much, if thee called on him. There is no man in Gand I saw nobody buying. A few loungers sat on 
the place who has a more discreet woman for his » the door steps. I thought Ambrose was not very 
wife, unless it be Richard Newton,” he added, with « glad to see me, so I did not stay long. In fact, I 
a merry twinkle of his pleasant gray eyes, as he © never thought he took much interest in anybody 
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rately, and then mix them up with the rest, adding, 
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He was a smart scholar though, and 


but himself. 
had twice the capital that Will Reed had. Can 


you tell what makes the difference Uncle Richard ? 
[ should like to know, you see, so when you set me 
the lad 


broad, 


up in business, | can dash ahead,” and 


look hievous smile on his 


dup with a mis 


honest face, while the grave elder showed his quiet 
apy iation of the bint by another twinkle of those 
pleasant eyes, 

| ’ 


“JT can tell thee the secret of friend William's 


made all 


aud if 


if thee wishes to know He has 


his money by a very simple commodity, 


thou wilt trade in the same, thou canst, no doubt 


lo likewise, It is a very cheap article of merchan 
Lise, Indeed it will « thee nothing It is 
uned edeility. Friend William is the most oblig 
¢gofmen. Little children love to go to his store 


is so kind 


leasantly to a e 


to them, and waits on them 


rs or a slate pencil, as 


yuple 


he does the lady to a silk dress. They run to meet 
him in the street, and cat sold of his banda, 
ld up their own to be carried across a muddy 
rossing, a8 naturally a ihe were cider brother ¢ 
whole of them lt is a good sign for a ma 
when little children ve bim, and thee will always 


tice that a man th sway from is not one to 


trusted. trade with William, 


K very body loves t 


¢ 18 80 courteous 
Poor Ambrose had talent and capita but was 
i spoiled child at bom Be thankful, Fra ) 
i thy mother did op ruin thee by over-indulg 
It will be worth more than thousands 
ars to thee, that she brought thee up to rize 


ly, to live plainly, and to do well whatever 
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Not but that 


Francis,” he 


undertakes. thee has room for im- 


provement, prudently suggested. 
“ But as [ was saying with regard to Ambrose, he 
sought to flatter his wealthy customers, but there 
disliked to throw down his 


was no heartinit. He 


paper to attend to a little child’s investment of its 


precious penny, and often spoke pettishly about 
being ‘bothered with such small trade.’ Soon 
they began to beg they might be sent to William’s 





store, he Was always 80 kind to little childres 
Well, such things lost him his humble customers 








and his rich ones buy bat little in a country store. 
For three years he has been running down fast, 
and I think he grows more unamiable as his 
worldly prospects are disappointed. No invest 
ment pays so well, thee will find, as } i words 
Gold is worth little without them Strangers will 
estimate thy character more by this than by a 

ther mark, A courteous behaviour w lo n 

for thee than ay] tful of letters of recommenda 


tion Those will be seen by but few, but this " 

letter, ‘known and read of all mer I 

t « dealings and business letters, ¢ more 
urteous thee is, the better will be tt 


ion Never let an uncivil, unkind i 
against thy name even in this world l not 
easy ¢ r ‘ ich messages nol u eir 
mischief 
And if thee w l Itivate a ci ha ir 
thee must iltiva a | 1 ! wor t 
t ther, interfeits a l 
I 1 sha Lord ( iw 
heart i y ghbor as sum of 


all tu c Wibabhula 
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To Make Drop Biscurrs.—Beat up the yelks of 
n eggs and the whites of six with one tabl 
of rose.water for half an hour Add ten our 


f sifted loaf sugar. Whisk these together with 


add by degre 


crushed fine, and six 


heaten eges for half an hour, then 


ne ounhee of carraway seeds 
flour (the 


Drop the mixture on wafer papers, and 


unces of fine flour must be whisked 


gently) 
ike in a moderate oven 
A Siwpre Bread Puppixne.—Take the crum! 


one pint of boiling milk, and set 


stale roll, pour over it 
When 


two ounces of butter 


t by to cool, 


with 


yui ld, beat it up very fine 


ifted sugar, sufficient to 
und add halfal 


up four eg 


sweeten it, grate in half a nutmeg, 


well washed currants, beat gs sepa 


lesired, a few strips of candied orange-peel. Al! 
e ingredients must be beaten up together for 
bout half an hour, as the lightness of the pudding 
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lish to pr 
professed cook reigns over e 


nt; but we can assure our readers 





follow our directions carefully, they 


will be enabled to produce this popular pudding at 


a quarter the cost a confectioner usually 


good, 


eb arges tor 


it, and that it will be found equally as Take 










ee 
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one quart of thick cream, the yelks of twelve eggs, 
one tablespoonful of brandy, and some dried fruit, 
such as apricots, pineapple, ginger, green gages, 
cherries, &c., &c. The cherries may be left whole, 
but the rest should be cut up into pieces about the 
size of a filbert (the quantity of fruit is optional.) 
Beat up the yelks of the eggs well in a basin, scald 
the cream with a little lemon-peel and an inch of 
vanilla pod, chopped up and tied in a muslin bag ; 
pour it into the yelks, first taking out the lemon- 
peel and vanilla, and stirring it continually while 
mixing. Put it on the fire again in a saucepan, 
allowing it to thicken as a custard without curding. 
Pour it into a jug, and when it has slightly cooled 
add the brandy, two ounces of sifted loaf sugar, and 
the dried fruit. Let it stand until quite cold, stir- 


ring occasionally. The earlier this is all prepared 
in the morning, the more successful the pudding 


will be. Pour the above mixture into a tin milk- 
ean which has a lid to it; cover it and set it ina 
pan filled with rough ice well beaten and mixed with 
varse salt. Care should be taken that the can is 
well buried in the ice, there being plenty of ice 
underneath as well as around it. The cream and 
other materials inside the can must be stirred 
every five minutes with an iron spoon to prevent 
them from adhering to the bottom of the can, and 
in addition to this, the can itself must be turned 
round in the ice very frequently; upon this depends 
the success in freezing the pudding. When the 
eream has remained an hour and a half in the can, 
imbedded in the ice, pour it into a tin mould, tie it 
lown closely with clean writing paper with a piece 
white muslin above it. Set this mould very 
nly in the rough ice, the pan having been again 
ed up with ice and salt. The mould must be 
placed in the centre of this, so that ice covers it 
»ver as well as lies round and underneath it. 
Leave it there until wanted, with a blanket thrown 
»verthe pan. Three half-pints of cream will be found 
juite sufficient for ten people, and about one shil- 


ing’s worth of rough ice for freezing it. There will 
be no difficulty in turning it out of the mould, and 


if approved of, liquid red currant jelly may be 
poured into the dish before serving to the table. 
It improves the appearance of the pudding. 


\ a 


for the purpose); melt two ounces of fresh butter 
before the fire, pound finely two ounces of loaf 
sugar, and add the well beaten yelks of three eggs 
(each yelk must be beaten separately). Warm one 
pint of new milk, and whisk all these ingredients 
together, adding by degrees three sponge cakes 
which must be broken up into the mixture. Pour 
all into a pudding-dish, and lay lightly and evenly 
on the top the whites of three eggs, which must | 

beaten up with loaf sugar until they resemble 
snow. Bake the pudding in a moderate oven 
from an hour to an hour and a quarter. 


To Make Crusprrs.—Set two pounds of flour 
with a little salt before the fire till quite warm 
Then mix it with warm milk and water till it is as 
stiff as it can be stirred; let the milk be as warm as 
itcan be borne with the finger; put a cupful 
this with three eggs well beaten and mixed with 
three spoonfuls of very thick yeast; then put tl 
to the batter, and beat them all together in a large 
pan or bow]; add as much milk and water as wi 
make it into a thick batter; cover it close, and put 
it before the fire to rise; put a bit of butter in a 
piece of thin muslin, tie it up, and rub it lightly 
over the iron hearth or frying-pan; then pour or 
a sufficient quantity of batter at a time to make one 
crumpet; let it do slowly, and it will be very 
light. Bake them all the same way. They should 
not be brown, but of a fine yellow color. 


Mar.poroven Puppine.—Cover a flat dish with 
a thin puff paste; then take half ounce of candied 
citron, the same quantity of both lemon and orange 
peel; cut up these sweetmeats into thio slices, and 
lay them all over the bottom of the dish upon the 
paste. Dissolve six ounces of butter; add six 
ounces of powdered loaf sugar, and the well-beaten 
yelks of four eggs. Stir them over the fire until 
the mixture boils, then pour it on to the sweet 
meats. Bake this pudding three-quarters of an hour 
It is even better when eaten cold than hot. 


To Make Eao@ Saver. 
from fifteen to twenty minutes, then place them in 


-Boil three or four eggs 


ecold water, and leave them until they are cold 


Copperas AS A DisinrecTANt.—Green copperas 
dissolved in water will effectually concentrate and 
destroy the foulest smells, and if placed under a 
bed in hospitals and sick rooms will render the 
atmosphere free and pure. For butchers’ stalls, 
fish markets, sinks, and wherever there are offen- 
sive, putrid gases, dissolved copperas sprinkled 
about, will in a day or two purify the atmosphere, > 
and an application once a week will keep it sweet 
and healthy. 


A Sorete MARMALADE Puppine.—Take a quar- 
ter pound of home-made marmalade (that which is 
bought ready-made is generally too thin and juicy ‘ 


Sin a lump, but divided into small pieces). Stir 


Remove the shells carefully from them, and choy; 
up the whites and yelks first separately, and then 
both together. Stir them gradually into half a 
pint of good melted butter. Serve the sauce directly 
itis made. The best plan for making good melted 
butter is to mix into a smooth batter, a des- 
sert spoonful of flour, and a little salt in half a pint 
of cold water. Put these ingredients into a very 
clean saucepan, and add six ounces of butter (not 


these ingredients round, but do not let them boil; 
after they are all softened and blended, simmer 
for a few minutes, and the sauce is ready to be 
served to table. 
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TOILET AND 


For the “ Basque” and “ Circular,” two fine styles 
f overdress for the fall and early winter, we are 
indebted to the cloak and mantilla house of E. A. 
Hayt & Co., No. 361 Broadway, New York. In 
November, we hope to present our friends with 
other modes from this prominent establishment. 


RIDING DRESS. 


This stylish habit is made of black cloth, 
trimmed with a fluted worsted braid and large 
gilt buttons. The sleeves are close, and made 
with a gauntlet cuff. The habit is made with 


revers, and very short in the waist,in order to 


show the white cashmere vest trimmed with a 


fluting of the same. A black velvet belt encircles 
the waist, and is fastened in front by a large gilt 


buckle. 


a standing linen collar 


The cravat is of scarlet velvet, worn over 
The hat is of black felt, 
trimmed with a black feather and a scarlet bow. 
Ibe hair is caught up in an invisible net, the exact 


shade of the hair. 


BONNETS. 
The Ladies’ 


newest form of hat is not at all becoming; it is so 


London Newspaper says :—‘ The 


bigh, that in most cases it proves ungraceful, but 


the trimming is more tasteful than any we have 


seen in previous seasons; the choice principally 


lies between field or wild flowers and straw orna 
ments. The field flowers are arranged in a bouquet, 


and placed in the centre of the front; scarlet 


poppies, bindweed, blue corn-flowers, bunches of 


hops, daisies, buttercups, harebells, &c., are thos 
buttercups 


which are most generally used—the 


intermingled with the rest are especially effective 


and pretty. The straw ornaments consis’ of white 


large ever-trembling oats, 


fancy-straw ribbons, 


n straw, and 
A fringe 


ittons in straw is frequently 


lilies of the valley made straw 


sels, fringes, and buttons. made of bell 


all 


also 


round the 





sewn 


edge of the brim; straw fringes are sewn t 


the edge of black lace lappets, and used for trim 


ming hats; feathers tipped with straw are likewise 


n vogue. Narrow, colored ruches or plaitings are 


almost in every case sewn inside the edge of the 


- 2S > 


NEW PUBI 


CrampBers’s Encyciopapia. Parts 64and 65. Philadel- 


phia: J. B. Lippincott & ( 


Number 65 of this valuable work brings it down 
to the word “Jesuit,” and nearly completes the 
fifth volume, For and 
fulness of detail where the subject warrants it, this 


clearness, compactness, 
Encyclopedia stands unrivalled. As it is published 
in numbers, the outlay at any time is small, so that 


WORK TABLE. 


brim. White horsehair hats have brims which are 


slightly turned up at the sides; these are lined 
with a bright-colored taffetas, and a flower with a 


bud is placed underneath at the left side over the 


ear. Grey straw hats are mostly bound with velvet 
of the same color, and trimmed round the brim 
with velvet and feathers to correspond. On Leg- 
horn, Belgian, Tuscan, and other straw hats, when 
feathers are employed, they are usually of a gay, 
brilliant bue, such as peacock’s or Muscovy duck’s 


jay’s 


plumage, magpie’s | 


and breasts being also 


used. These are placed so as to issue from a black 
velvet bow in the centre, and to run along the left 
side to the back. hat 


Veils are much worn with hats. 


rhe colored gauze grenadines are the most becom- 


they 


ing and appropriate are long, and have a 
wide hem round them. 

* Bonnets still retain the same forms, the modi- 
fied upright and the 


avor. Wi 


are more 


Marie Stuart dividing the 


1) 
tulle Sor 


These 


ite cré e and white 
others. 


the 


the crow: 


general than any 


>have the trimming placed either on edge 


f the front or upon the edge of 


Water-lilies, bulrushes in velvet, and moss are very 


fashionable as ornaments; these should all be 


tipped with crystal dewdrops. Many-colored crépe 


bonnets have also been in request during the pas 


week, and these are trimmed with ruches of the 








same color, a contrast in the shade of the orna 
ments not being fashionable Mexican blue 





crépe 


bonnets, trimmed with pink roses, have been 


so general that they have now become mm 


Black horsehair trimmed with white tulle and 





de, although not novel, w 


bonnet for 


ind a very fashionable and useful 





next two months; the mountain ash and 


berries are often placed on a bonnet of this descrip- 








tion. White straw bonnets tri 1 with cx l 
crépe, with crépe strings, will also be wort r 

autumn the lored crépe caps are now much 
more general than the white tulle ones, and ir 


White tulle 


or with a colored 


many cases they prove more becoming. 


veils ruched all round with white, 
hem, are worn over the 


sely to it like a mask as form- 


ACA'TIONS. 


persons in very moderate circumstances may 
gradually obtain the work without feeling the cost. 
Every family should have an Encyclopedia. 
use can hardly be estimated. 
Licats A-Foor. By Wilkie Collins. 

B. Pete i & Brothers 

A very pleasant narrative of the author’s visit to 
Cornwall. It is well worth reading. 
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joyous, careless days of his boyhood ! 
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? 
Romota. By the author of “Adam Bede.” New York: 2 personal contact with war in all its sad and pain 
Harper & Brothers. Phila.: J. B. Lippincott & Co. ful realities. We notice, that the Captain speaks 


” 3 . in unqualified praise of the U. 8. Sanitary Com 
By common consent, “ Romola” is assigned a) 4 mins ” aaied doaten 


1 place in the ranks of fiction. It is pronounced 


| 


mission, “ For one,” he says, “I believe that this 


hig 


an. . Commission is one of the first fruits of our most 
by competent critics to be the finest and best sus- ‘ ; ry t ' 


tained novel of the day. The London Athenewum 
says:—* It will be scarcely possible to rise from 
the perusal, without being penetrated by ‘the joy 
of elevated thought,’ without feeling a desire to 
cease from a life of self-pleasing, and to embody in 
action that sense of obligation, of obedience to 
duty, which is, indeed, the crowning distinction 
that has been conferred on man, the bigh gift in 


advanced Christian civilization, the first inroad 
into the domain of war of a practical Christianity, 
which shall yet throttle and destroy -his demon 
forever. When I seek to estimate its value and 
significance in its various supervisory, reformitory, 
and scientific, as well as benevolent operations, t: 
say nothing of those exceedingly valuable statisti 
eal collections which are to be the corner stones of 
future history, I confess that I know of no ealeulus 


which all others culminate.” s ‘ 
(by which to compute them. Could the tens 


Tue Brvovac anp TRE Barrte-Fretp; or Campaign \ thousands of blue-uniformed sufferers it has re 
Sketches in Virginia and Maryland. By George F. > lieved utter their testimony, we might reach som: 
Noyes — be Volunteers Ns w YX ver Har- adequate expression.” 

© PES, SURRRPRN F: Bs DEP SC. The volume entitled, “The Light and Dark of 
Ssounper Straps. A Novel of New York and the Army § the Rebellion,” is made of a series of brief papers, 
1862. By Henry Morford. Philadelphia: 7. B.> discussing a variety of themes suggested by the 

I v & Brothers. >war. Good sense and patriotism distinguish the 

Tae Licut anp Dark or THE Resewuion. Philadelphia: volume. 

‘Hospital Transports,” contains extracts from 


G 7¢ W. Childs. 
ad ae Tr letters written from the Peninsula, during the 

FAS mae eee Ticknor & Fields. Phila- campaign there, by acting agents of the United 
pie s sacigmaniag States Sanitary Commission, in which we see the 
We give the titles of a few books written in view agency of that noble institution in the work of 
present condition of the country, or sug-<¢ ministering to, and removing the sick and wounded 
ields to the comfortable 





gested by events of the past two years. Their tone) from camps and battle- 





£ 
of feeling and sentiment is tinged, as a matter of? hospitals provided at Washington, Baltimore, 
course, by the authors’ peculiar experiences, pre- Philadelphia and other cities farther North. Boats 
judices, education, and manner of thinking. assigned to the Commission by the Government, 
“ Shoulder Straps” is put forth by the publishers‘ were fitted up with all possible conveniences, and 


as the “first attempt of any importance to produce < supplied by the Commission with nurses, surgeons, 
a novel out of the war.” It will scarcely achieve and every comfort and luxury possible to provid 
more than a sensation popularity. ‘“ The Bivouac Sand in these over eight thousand sick and wounded 
and the Battle-field,” which is dedicated to Major ¢ were removed during the campaign. Hundreds of 
General Doubleday, gives clearly written details of ‘lives were saved, and an amount of suffering pre 
ir campaigns in Virginia and M.ryland, by one ¢ vented that is beyond calculation. Compared with 


took part in them. We have accounts ofthe ordinary hospital transports of the government 


wh 

marchings and campings in Eastern Virginia (not > these transports of the Sa.itary Commission were 
the Peninsula), with vivid descriptions of the (as wards in well appointed hospitals set against 

I s of South Mountain, Bull Run, (second > miserable and neglected barracks. The contrast 

battle) Antietam and Fredericksburg. The book © strikes you painfully. On the one side you have 


makes you familiar with camp life, with life on > hearts at work from an impulse of humanity; 
the mareh, with life and death on the battle-field, (the other, paid service, that answers to every call 


aud in hospitals. It brings you into almost > grudgingly. 
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THE OLD COLORS. sight to see the broad, bright stripes, and the stars 

We never set much conscious store—to our shame . like a cluster of white blossoms waving from the 
be it told, of our national flag, in those old days of? flag staff on gala days, for it was a sgn that the 
peace and quiet, that now have grown as strange . companies would be out on parade, that we should 
and far off, as we fancy to an old man grows the? see them march past in their blue uniforms, with 
their white plumes waving in the breeze, with the 


When we were a little girl, it was a pleasant< drums beating and the horses prancing, and all the 
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wonderful glitter, and parade, and exc#ement of 
the “‘old training days,” which shine down on us 
hildhood. 

had 
»} 


h that flag was the 


from the far country of our 


And in later days, when we grown older 


and wiser, and knew al! of whi 
token—+ 


blessing, and peace, and freedom, still, perhaps, 





seal and honor and glory, all the 
we all, in some sense, regarded it as the peculiar 
right and property of captains of militia and Fourth 
of July orators. 


“yy that I 


especial pride or interest in our national 


took 
banne r”’ 

I had been 
travelling in the 
N iples 
up on 
that 
, the pride, the joy 


cannot remember ever any 


eaid a dear friend of ours—* until aft 
We had 
interior of Italy, and one 
full 
What a sight—what an hour 
Never shall I forget 
thrilled 


i, familiar banner—my 


abroad awhile. been 


day on entering 


we caught a view of the flag run our 


amer. was! 
the love 
which me as I gazed once more on the 
yuntry’s! It was like 


its bricht 


the very breath and voice of home, as 
folds floated the 


lefence, my shelter, wherever my feet might wa 


over blue bay, my strength, my 


der; and there, in that hour, on that far-off shore, 


my heart rendered first homage to the 


its yal 


flag of my country !” 


Dear reader, we al! know how thi 


country has been kindled into undying life in our 


souls during the last years. For if that banner 
“star spangled,” was honorable and glorious wher 


we held it too light 


y, what, oh, 


now !—Now that it has rode through the storm 
smoke of so many battles—now that traitor hands 
have trailed its gl ry in the dust now that it Ls 


g 
hissed and sex 


been rned, defied and hated, | 
those whose whole lives it has prot 1, sheltered 
nourished—now that it has become a sign of 

i loathing, and blood to th to w N 8 

more precious than life—now that so many 

strong hearts have gone forth for its sake to a 
sacrifice and suffering, to hunger and t st, t 
watching and weariness, t irning heats and 
ting cold, to sickness and to death—now that s 
any dear, dying eyes have turned their last din 
glance of love and loyalty towards it from aw 


attle-fields, from lonely marshes, from 
pitals; oh, what new sacredne-sand honor ir 
inner now, that is bound up with all that is truest, 
and tenderest, saddest and sweetest our lives 
k this 


from a walk in which we et 


Our thoughts to 





jown here fresh 


uuntered a regiment just returned from P: 
Brown, and soiled, 


had 


service of the South-west passed by, and with them 


weather-beaten, 


that 


Hudson, and 


the brave men wh» borne ard, fierce 
same also—held proudly aloft—their colors. Notas 
they went, came thore men—not as they went came 
back their banners; there they hung, scorched and 
shrivelled, pierced and torn, uttering their own elo- 
juent testimony of all they had seen and suffered. 


Tattered, blackened, ruined, they still had come 
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' 


baek victorious ! 


the 


They had stood the awful charge, 





long, fierce struggle, through the vast clouds of 
smoke, through the thunder of cannon and the bail 
of balls; they had floated on the brave symbol of 
the dauntless hearts that bore them—and they had 
come shorn of all their grace and beauty to tell us 
of all they had guarded and helped to restore. 

For the 


river whose long, Jong path treads through every 


the great river was ours once more; 


climate; the grand old river, that marches triumph- 
along land of 
river from the 


ant once more its banks through a 


freedom, the whose blue bosom 


shadow has fallen, and over which the new morn 


has arisen. Thinking of all this, we bowed our 
head in homage as the tattered, blackened c ylors 
swept by; surely they merited more than was in 


our power to bestow! Oh, mother who shall read 


these words, teach your boy the joy of patriotism, 


that love of ¢ ntry be with him next to his love 
tarry banner take its deep 
roots of love and devotion in his young soul. Let 
and noblest 


lhood. 


Remember that banner has foes enough at home, 


wit 1 that is dearest 


| of his chi 


ves enough abroad. Remember how all the old 
spotisn f Eur all the 1 aristocracies—all 
Ww ij i e i tr 4a : §, an l or lers, and 
t res, W i x ver ifs downia remem- 


ber that itis to them a symbol of all they would 
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Whe s there are 

the world, of al ness, the malice, the 

" t petty ilousies, the prejudices, the 

bigotries, the ignora » the weakness w h exist 

with respecta ty, to say nothing of those darker 

sins, which y and seething the lower you 

ie | humanit @ is well r tempted 

som es t fa 1 all progress, in the 

ultir triump! good over evil, to feel that 

poor V i 1, struegling, s usted 

w l is too bad plight to have much for it 

But it is never best se heart for humanity in 

this way. Phat G before wh se eyes all ifs 
y ad and open, kept His love for the world 


deeper than his knowledge of it. 


And when we think of all the raging and tumult 
of those six thousand years of sin, how wonderful 
seems the patience that has borne with it, that in the 
beautiful words of Paul and Barnabas to the Lycao- 
nians, “left not Himself without witness in that He 
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did good, and gave us rain from heaven, and fruitful 
seasons, filling our hearts with food and gladness.” 

What wonder that even Me once repented that 
He had Yet He him 


through those long six thousand years; and the 


made man? bore with 


ages, often apparently turned back, often retro- 
grading, still slowly struggled up through their 
rugged paths of storm and bloodshed, until this 
time when in all the nations are those who trust 
God, who are known of Him, who love Him. 

So whatever seems dark and threatening in the 
present, whatever harrowing tales we hear by land 
or sea, of wrong, and riot, and evil rampant, let us 
not lose heart. Overall the wrath and raging of 
men is the eternal calm; over all the mighty forces 
of evil, the greater force of good, So, reader, be 
cause God has not lost faith in the world, with His 
belp let not our hearts fail us for fear, 

We see how in our own brief, limited lives, many 
} 


bar 


1 knots are disentangled, many crooked things 
get straight, many evils which had threatened to 
' 


overwhelm us somehow vanish away 


And with the calm that comes with the close of 


uu 


life in any sense true, we suppose that the dying 
look back with a sort of pitiful wonder at many 
things which have harrowed, and stung, and fret- 
ted, and eaten into their very souls. 

the 
let not your faith and courage get benighted or 


Dear reader, whose bark is out on ocean, 


bestormed! There may be no harbor in sight, no 
faintest token of morning in sky or air, but re 
member God’s promise and never despair. 

v. F. T. 


WRITING FOR THE PRESS. 

In writing for the press particular care should be 
given to punctuation, and also to a proper division 
lack of 


any excellent articles are put aside by editors, 


the matter into paragraphs. For this 
who do not always have time to supply deficiencies 
in manuscript.’ Ifa writer does not know how to 
lu properly what is here suggested, let him with- 


i all manuscripts until he has acquired the art. 


We receive a great deal of manuscript that 

lefective in the particular indicated, and in 
but few instances attempt to supply what has 
een neglected by the writer We generally 
tak it for granted that if a writer does not 
know where to put his commas, semicolons, 
periods and quotation marks, he must be as slipshod 
aod immature in his thoughts as in his manner of 


nveying them ; and in most cases the reading of a 
few paragraphs confirms the anticipation. 

We out these hints for the of 
young writers, Don’t hurry off to an editor your 


throw benefit 


first crude draft of an article. See that it is care- 
fully punctuated and properly divided into para 
graphs, according to the sense; and be sure to let 
quotation marks begin and close the conversations, 
which should, in most cases commence with a para- 
graph. Attention to this will save many an article ‘ 


from the oblivion of an editor’s waste-paper basket. 


ciating pain. 


)the wound healed. 
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CRUELTY OF ARMY SURGEONS, 

With scarcely an exception, the testimony from 
battle-flelds and camp hospitals, which we have 
received from eye-witnesses, gives heart-sickening 
details of the brutality and recklessness of many 


army surgeons, by which hundreds and hundreds 


of lives are sacrificed, to say nothing of the 
awful sufferings oecasioned. The inflamed and 
festering limb is needlessly handled, bent and 


pulled, as though it were sound in every part, and 
the ory of pain extorted by sudden agony too often 
silenced by oaths. Arms and legs are cut off with, 
in too many instances, scarcely an attempt to save 
them. Amputations are often so unskilfully made, 
that in a few days the operation has to be repeated 
above the sloughing stump, in the faint hope of 
saving life, but rarely with a successful issue, 

“T saw,” said a humane gentleman, who visited 
the battle-field at Gettysburg, “a poor fellow whos 
leg had been shattered by a ball, sitting and holding 
received 


the inflamed limb three days after he had 


the wound, not aving received surgical aid. 


As I stood by him, bis turn came, and the surgeon, 


yot h 


hardened by contact with suffering, spoke to him 
roughly, saying, ‘What's the matter with you 
ha?’ at the same time catching hold of his leg, and 
jerking it up and down, causing the most exeru 
Ihe act was needless, and the pain 
so much added to suffering already taxing endur 
ance to the utmost 

There is no palliation for this, It was simple 
The same gentleman related an incident 
the battle of Fred 


among the wounded men, 


brutality. 


on one of the transports after 


ericksburg. In moving 


he found one who had received a ball in the mout 


passing through from side to side, and cutting off his 
tongue at the root. The mouth was fearfully in 
1@ man by writing with a 


the 


flamed and swollen I 


pencil, expressed his fear that wound was 


closing over the ori of the throat, and asked to 
inserted to keep the opening clear 


have a spoon 


**T sought out the surgeon in charge of the boat, 
said our friend, “ » be cursed by bim as 


I had often been before b 


ex} ling i 
y surgeons under similar 
But, 


circumstances for interfering br suggesting. 


to my surprise, he at once attended me to the 


wounded man, and carefully and gently inserted 
‘Any 


other case that you bave seen needing attention ! 


the spoon to satisfy anxious patient, 


he asked with so much of interest and kindness, 


that [ could not help telli 
conduct differed from th 





g 


ng him how widely b 





of many surgeons with 


whom I had come in contact. After that, during 


the trip to Washington, we acted in concert, saving 


many lives and much suffering. I gave the man 
who, in the inflamed condition of his mouth could 
not swallow, water through a quill drop by drop, 
and afterwards gruel drop by drop, thus sustaining 
him until he could be placed in a hospital, where 
So his life was saved.” 

In this case, the surgeon was of the right stamp. 


Alas, that the case in our friend's experience was 


et a " y 
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slmost exceptional !—and he had been among the 
wounded after the battles of Antietam, Fredericks 
Let 


The gruel, given drop by 


burg and Gettysburg. us add another fact in 


the case just given. 
irop, and by means of which the exhausted soldier's 
life was preserved until he could be placed in a 
hospital, was only obtained from the boat's steward 
When 


by means of a bribe. first asked for, it was 


positively refused, The fellow would not take the 
trouble to make a little gruel to save a wounded 
man from dying! Our friend handed him some 
joney, and then the gruel came. Let facts | 


ese come to the public ear, A knowledge of them 


lo good, 


are known to exist, what hope is 


Unless wrongs 


un do no harm, and may 
there of righting 


eu 


WOUND 


The loyal 
eere i to 





> SOLDIERS to have Office. 


postmaster of a Western town v 


defend bi ( 
killed in 


time of 
his 


untry in her 


and battle. Durivg 


the 


inger, was 


absence in army his wife managed the pos 


‘eo business satisfactorily. On his death there 


vasa stir among the waiting office-seekers of the 
wn, and one of tl 


to Was! 


em got up a set of papers and 


nt them ington, in support of his ap; 


ition for the vacant place. The friends of tl 

vidow, considering what she had lost through her 

isband loyal service to his country, and al 
sidering the excellent manner in which she had 


ducted affairs during her husband's absence, sent 


to the President a statement of facts, and ash i 
her the 
de. In notifying the P 
had 
vund, that qualifications being equal, it was tl 


officers to 


new appointment, which was promptly 
stmaster-CGeneral 
President assumed tl 


what he done, the 


ty of government in assigning 
eference to those who had served and suffered 
their country in this war. We refer to the 
mstance in order to ¢ xpress a strong approval of 
® act and position of the President For the 


st thirty years and more our country has bee 





irsed by a system of partisan rewards, which has 


reated a vast horde of office-holders and office 


seekers, who are, in too large a proportion, men wit! 


t true patriotism or honor. They have corrupted 
ir elections and demoralized the people in order 


gain power for selfish ends. They have been 
istruments of ruin. Chiefly through their means 
ss our present fearful peril been wrought. They 


ave cursed us in the past, and will hurt, if not 
lestroy us in the future, unless we cast them off. 
There is little hope for us as a nation so long as we 
«wt on the false and selfish principle that office is to 
be the reward of partisan service, 

The President has shown us the way out of this 
Hereafter let the soldier who has been dis- 
bled or wounded in his country’s service, and who 
asks for a vacant office, receive the preference over 
il other applicants, qualifications being equal, 
{nd let no such thing be heard of in the time to 


Address 
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come as removal from office except for neglect, in- 


efficiency, or bad conduct. There will be enough 


of these men, to whom the country’s debt can 





never be fully paid, to fill all the non-elective 
offices in the land. The gain to the nation will be 
incalculable. It will gain in the fact of a return to 
just principles in the distribution of office; it will 
also gain by the substitution of better men for 
public offices than we have had for many years ; 
and it will still further gain immensely by getting 
rid of an army of corrupt, self-seeking polit ‘ 

who are poisoning the very well-springs of national 


honor, and endangering the national 


After we have fought out the battle with treason, 


reduced to submission the armed foes who 





ive tried to destroy us, we will find ourselves 
nfronted w an enemy nearly as unscrupu 
is and malignant as the one we have conquered 
rt eader of tl enemy it party spirit. Office 
holders, office-seekers, and the ignorant, corrupt, 
pre id 1 masses are the armies wi h he drills 
and marshals, and by w h he enforces bis rule. 
Ile w not be ‘ me without a flerce struggle 
But all brave, loyal, true men will spring to the 
r Let t the time to me be as the times 
w h are past If we would dwell in safety, the 
rdo ution of | al iflairs must t im the 
hand f capable and virtuous met The way of 
return to thi ler is before us in the simpl t 
f tice to wl 1 we have called atte: n Let 
all ay tr t fice, from a U.S, Department 
erk, down thr h sta county and city, to the 
pet | peopl gilt, go to wour lor 
1 lier and | there © no re va ex 
ept I we shall be free from t 
To alior f emall office-seekers—that vile 
rde by which leading politicians corru the 
ballot and ntrol elections 
By the way of justice and humanity, if they will 
take tl way, the people can adva to honer 


The lack of honor ney and sobriety ar g 
s large number of e officers in our armies, is as 
well known as it is lamentable. The people are 
aware of it, if the Government is not. Millions of 
letters written home during the past two years, and 


received by the mothers, wives, or sisters of brave 


lisgraceful fact. Much 


soldiers, 


has 


been done to remedy this evil, yet it still exists to 





a sad extent, impairing tne efliciency of the service, 





Letters from privates, many of whom hold higher 
social positions at home than their officers, and who 
ace as men in all respects their superiors, still 
repeat the wretched story of drunkenness and 


iIncompeten 





Good officers owe it to their standing before the 
look 
for a 


country—nay, owe it to their country—to 


more closely into this matter, and unite 


reform. It is in their power to remedy an evil that 
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working incalculable wrong to the country. It will 
never be known to what fearful extent disaster in 
our armies has been occasioned through the drunk- 


enness and incompetency of officers. Our soldiers, 


are brave and enduring beyond record in history; 
but they have failed too often to achieve victory 


because their leaders were cowardly, besotted, or 


incapable, Is it not a burning shame and 
disgrace ? 
WALTZING, 


The Atlantic Monthly for August has the fol- 
lowing severe criticism on the above named popular 
amusement. It is from the pen of Gail Hamilton, 
and refers to an afternoon waltz at the last Har- 
vard Commencement :— 

‘Waltzing is a profane and vicious dance 
always. When itis prosecuted in the centre of a 
great crowd, in a dusty ball, on a warm mid- 
summer day; it is also a disgusting dance. Night 
is its only appropriate time. The blinding, dazzling 
gaslight, throws a grateful glare over the salient 
p s of its indecency, and blends the whole into 
a wild whirl that dizzies and dazes one; but the un- 
compromising afternoon, pouring in through mani- 
fold windows, tears away every illusion, and reveals 
the whole coarseness and commonness, and all the 
repulsive details of this most alien and unmaidenly 
revel. The very posé of the dance is profanity. 
Attitudes which are the instinctive expression of 


intimate emotions, glowing rosy-red in the auroral 


time of tenderness, and justified in unabashed 
freedom only by a long and faithful habitude of 
unselfish devotion, are here openly, deliberately and 
carelessly assumed by the people who have but a 


casual and partial society acquaintance. This I 


reckon profanity. This is levity the most culpable. 
This is a guilty and wanton waste of delicacy. That 
it is practiced by good girls and tolerated by good 


mothers does not prove that it is good. Custom 
blunts the edge of many perceptions. A good 


thing soiled may be redeemed by good peo but 





waltz as many as you may, spotless maidens, you 
will only smut yourselves, and not cleanse the 


waltz. It is of itself unclean.” 


CARD PICTURES FOR ALBUMS, 

We again refer our readers to the advertisement 
of Mr. Gilliard. No better photograph Cartes de 
Visite are made; and those who send for them may 
rely on having their orders promptly filled. The 
prices at which they are sold is so cheap, that 


albums way be furnished at a very moderate cost. 


AUTUMNAL MUSINGS. 
BY ANNA M. SPAULDING. 
Oh, for the Autumns, when 
I used to wander with untrammelled will 
Adown the cliff-walled glen, 
Whistling soft answers to the wild-bird’ s trill, 
Or sailing leaf-boats on the rippling rill, 
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is not only tarnishing their own fair fame, but 





Where no keen eye might ken 
The work that kept me on the bank so still— 
A work I did not sweet time to kill, 

For time wa winged then 


But then my warm heart kept an open door 
To let sma pleasures In, 

And nothing Nat had seemed mean or poor, 

Whether in bl! my vale or bleaker moor, 
But all to me were kin; 

All had a loveliness my heart was sure 

Would to the Autumn-time of life endure— 


A Joy unmixed with sin 


Still in the rainbow wood 


My soul de! ust away sad care, 





To dream u nbued 
With the tree fan beautifully rare, 
That Nature w ‘ idred mind to share; 
I go to be i 
Afresh with tl born but in Autumn air; 
1 go amid its us decay, 
The litany me to say, 
The prayer itt flers up, to pray 
That I may tread s hope-strewn way 
With w i bdued 
But something now I lack 
A namet tint, | ever used to see, 
That neutralized e black ; 
Invisible t it plain to me, 
This bright 1 i wified each tree 
Dimes i idy rack 
That sp i e now the heaveniy sea 
Than int ys that used to be, 
When | ind pleasantness, with me 
Walked ify track. 
Vines: it t é tressed, 
The same as the | san wood, 
And vir s8e8 rest 
Where otherw the soil were dark and nude; 
Between the s f st 1ess, that do brood 
As if earth held r eath, an interlude 
Of airy tunes ks up the quietude 
Phat almos I ssed. 
All outward t same 


But now my 


Upon the w iflame; 
The russet, g i purple seem to fade, 
The brilliant i duskier shade 
Than in th ies where once | played; 
Yet notto N these changes laid, 

M f blam 
World | \ 
Life’s sylva y unveiled view— 

Ope n 


more the rich surprise 





I each pristine hue, 
tvria it, gold, brown, and-blue, 
Painting and skies. 
Ah, n ‘ than naught 
Have I bowed eath grief’s chastening rod 
If lin fa ght 
Like tl f ud of asking God! 
’"Twould be untr rall the path I’ve trod, 


Reburying |} died upon the road, 


Revisiting « grave’s low sunken sod. 


Oh, world! th my spirit shall be tanght 





By One too lately known, too long unsought 
I'll stray no more abroad, 
Sinking beneath my load, 
Since He my freedom from the world has bought 
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(RTHUR’S HOME MAGAZINE 
For 1863! 
Volumes XXII. and X NTI. 
Edited by T. S. ARTHUR and VIRGINIA F. TOWNSEND. 


DEVOTED TO 
ocial Literature, Arts, Morals, Health, and Domestic Happiness, 


The aim of this work from the beginning, has been to unite in one periodical the 
rractions and excellencies of two classes of magazines—The Ladies’, or Fashion 
gazines, a8 they are called, and the literary monthlies ; and so to blend the useful 
th the entertaining, as to please and benefit all classes of readers. The true 
Home Magazine”’ must have its 
OILETTE AXP WORK-TABLE DEPARTMENT; its MOTHERS’ 
DEPARIMENT; its HEALTH, CHILDREN’S, AND HOUSE- 
KEEPER’S DEPARTMENTS; as well as its strictly 
LITERARY DEPARTMENT. 
All these are united in our magazine, and in each department excellence is sought, 
thing 18 admitted in any way hurtful to morality, honor, or religion. 
Probably of no periodical in the country has the press everywhere spoken with such 
}jualified approval. From thousands of similar notices we give the following :— 
: a Home Magazine in every sense of the This superb ladics’ magazine comes fully up to 
ml. healthy, fresh, and sweet—beautiful as the | the best standard of a literary and fashionable 
iows ofJune. It is a welcome necessity in our | periodical.— Telegram, Ottawa, Ohio. 
.—dournal, Dethi, lowa, Any person who cannot get two dollars worth out 
: cheapness makes it accessible to all families, | of it in a year, will never get it in any magazine.— 
its literary merits are inferior to none of the! J, dependent, Warren, Iii, 


expensiv ines.-—C' . , a ¢ , + : 

payer magazine , atara: t, ¢ “oe, N.Y.) Bright, beautiful, and home-like as usual. May 
At s ; as a re . " . + 

heed 188 2 ge a ome » man of bi +. | its genial presence never fail to cheer our home.— 
; a lt eae sar mn igh on ae _ if hronicle, Rochester, Ind. 
zg the young, and his magazine comes forth t y : 
, ¢ & - We never put down this magazine, but that we 


1 month to month like a sewer to sow, and feel 2 F sg nb tigre road 
rs the good seed every where.— Philade lphia Scag rn ster pt aving taken it up.——-C non Dem., 
e ? Deposit, = we 


hur’s Home Magazine is undoubtedly the} We have said so much in favor of Arthur’s 

iblication of its character, for the price, pub-| Magazine that we hardly know what else we can 

1 in the United States or any other country.—! say. It is certainly one.of the best and one of the 
ependent, Mankato, Minn. 5 i | cheapest.— Republican, New Oregon, lowa. 


ELEGANT ENGRAVINGS 
ir in every number, including choice pictures, groups and characters, prevailing Fashions, and a 
t variety of needie-work patterns. 
THE LITERARY 
n of the HOME MAGAZINE is of the highest character. The Editors, who write largely for its 
:, are assisted by liberal contributions from the pens of some of the best writers in the country. 
RARE AND ELEGANT PREMIUMS 
Are sent to all who make up Clabs.—Our Premiums for 1563 are— 

4 large Photographic copy of that splendid Engraving, “SHAKSPEARE AND HIS COTEM- 
, RIES.” This copy is made from a proof print, before lettering, and gives all the details with an 


icy and effect that is remarkable. 
\ large Photographic copy, from an Engraving of Huntington’s celebrated picture, “MERCY’S 


\M,” a favorite with every one. ‘ 
\ similar copy of Herring’s “GLIMPSE OF AN ENGLISH HOMESTEAD.” This premium 


riven last year, and was so great a favorite that we continue it on our list for 1863! 


YEARLY TERMS, IN ADVANCE. 


py Home Magazine (and one of the premium plates), $2 00 
pies (and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 3 00 
(and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 4 00 
(and one of the premium plates to getter-up of Club), 5 00 
(and an extra copy of Magazine, and one premium plate te getter-up of Club), 10 00 
(and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium pla‘es to getter-up of Club), 15 00 
(and an extra copy of Magazine, and two premium plates to getter-up of Club), 20 00 


#~ It will be seen that each single subscriber, who pays $2, is entitled to one of the premium plates. 
#~ In ordering premiunts, three red stamps must be sent, in every case, to pay the cost of mailing 
. premium. feat It is not required that all the subscribers to a club be at the same Post Office. 
CLUBBING. 
Home Magazine and Godey’s Lady’s Book, one year, $3 50. 
Home Magazine and Harper’s Magazine, one year, $4 00. 
Home Magazine and Saturday Evening Post, $3 00. 


Address T. S. ARTHUR & CO., 323 Walt St., Philadelphia. 
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CARTES DE VISITE FOR ALBUMS. 


T= 


ke r 
ing, all very fine. 


Copies of Pictures. Longfellow’s Children. 


The »xew Trowsers. 
The Torn Trowsers. 
Speed the Plough. 


‘Lne Little Wood Gatherers. 
The Maid and the Magpie. Mary Queen of Scots. 


My Ain Fireside. 


b ah “pa wish you may Murillo’s Infant Saviour. 


The Christian Maiden. 
Trust. 

Suffer Little Children. 
Consider the Lilies. 
The Coquette. 
Outward Bound. 
Homeward Bound. 


The English Gamekee ay r. Past and Future 


The Scotch Gamekeeper 
The Tight Boot. 
The Game of Chess. 


The Reading Lesson. 
A Dien (lo God). 


Virginia, from Paul and Vir- 


ginia. 
Paul and Virginia. 
Heavenly Consolation. 
Family Worship. 
Mutaal Instruction. 
Dream of the Future. 
Eece Homo. 
Mater Dolorosa. 
Mary Magdalen. 
The Young Brood. 
Happy as a King. 
The Combat. 
Mitherless Bairn. 
New Year’s Eve. 
Cobwebs 
The Twin Sisters. 
The Virgin Mother. 


15 cents each. 
hese photograph Cartes de Visite are of the very best quality, and challenge competition with any in me mar 





PHOTOGRAPHED IN THE VERY BEST STYLE. 
8 for $1. 20 for $2. Sent by mail, free of postage, to any address. “Gx 


~~, 


Their tone and brillianey is admired by all who see them. Among the subjects offered are the follog p> 
Full Catalogues, embracing between two and three hundred, sent, if desired. 
Love Reviving Life, Statue. Civil Officers. 4 
Little Puss. Maid of Saragossa, Wilkie. President Lincoln 
Miriam (Women of Bible). The Misers, hy Matseys. Vice-President Hamlin 
Marie Antoinette (Women Madge Wildfire, from Secr retary Chase. 
of History). Heart of Midlothian Seward. 
May and December Welles. 
Madonna. Corregio The Motherless Stanton. { 
Monks of St. Bernard per 
Maternal Instruction. Mary Avenel, from Mon 
Mother’s Vision. astery Antone Aashase. a 
Mercy’s Dream. Miranda, from Tempest. Pe BgUrshe 
Martha (Women of Bible). Mutual Instruction ersonages. 
Night after the Battle. Nymph of the Rhine, a Wm. C. Bryant. A 
Olive Plants. Btatue. H. W. Longfellow. ; 
- snelope (Women of His- Olivia, by Leslie ‘Tennyson. i 
tory) Ophelia, from Hamlet Robert Browning. 
Paul and Virginia—Statue, Mrs. Browning. 
Rachel (Women of Bible). by J. Durham N. P. Willis. 
Kebecca, do. eace—Statue, by Mrs Theodore Winthrop 
Ruth, do. Thornycroft. — Bayard Taylor. 
Rebecca, from Ivanhoe. Plenty—Statue, by Mrs Walter Seott. 


Shakspeare. 
\ andy ke. 
Raphael. 


Thornycroft 
Perdita. from Winter's 
Portia, Wife of Brutus 


Woman of Samaria (Wo- 
men of the Bible), 
Semiramis (Women of His- 





tory) Reading—a Statue by George D. Prentice. 
St. Cecilia. McDowell Madame De Stael. 
Two Friends Rachel Geddes, from Red- J.G Whittier. 
The Twins gauntlet Nathaniel Hawthorne. 
Tasso. Reading Fairy Tales F.diward Everett, 
Uncle Toby and the Widow. hosalind, from As You Isabella of Spain. 
Young Timothy. Like It. Anne Boleyn. 
Yor mg Samuel. Simplicity W: sshing ton, from Stuart 
Zenobia (Women of Hist'y.) Sleeping Infant eule 
A New Year's Gift. Titania. from Mk isummer << * Trumbal 


Mrs W ‘ashington, by Stua 


Amy Robsart, from Kenil- 
at twenty-fir 


Night’s Drea 


worth. Viola, from Twe if th Night. 
Anne Page, from Merry Virgin Crowned. by Holbien Napol on I. 
Wives. Young Chevalier Napoleon III. 


Enzenie. 


Beatrice, from Much Ado 
Queen Victoria. 


about Nothing. Officers of the Army 





Sparkling Champagne. Chastity—Statue by J. Dur- and Navy. Prince of Wales. 
Saved. ham, Gene ral Scott Al-xandra, Princess of 
The Inundation. Cupid Captured by Venus, Halleck Wales. 
Transfiguration. Statue. « . Rosecrans Princess Alice, of Englan 
John and Mary. Cottage Home. by J. V. “ McClellan. Crown Prineess of Prus 
The Loan of a Bite. Gibson. : a Burneide. and her Children 
Power of Music. Celia, from As You Like It. “ Grant Count Cavour. 
Lear and Cordelia. Cleopatra. “« Frémont Bixhop Colenso. 
The Gleaner. Constance, from King John. Anderson laniel Webster. 
Othello Relating his Adven- Di Vernon, from Rob Roy. « Butler. Henry Clay 
tures. Desdemona, from Othello. « Banks Lafayette. 
Peace. Embroidery Lesson. “ Buell. Henry Ward Beecher. 
War. The Friend. By Landseer. “ Heintzelman Harriet Beecher Stowe. ,- 
The Tiff. Fo:ntain Nymph. Sts atue by « Hunter. g Grace Greenwood. 
Albert Durer’s Children. Westmacott. « Lyon Parson Brownlow. 
The Amazon. riends in Adversity. « Sumner Charlotte Bronte. 
Bathsheba (Women of the Fair Maid of Perth. “ Miss Eliza Cooke. / 
a Flora Metvor, fr. Waverly. “ De Quincy 
Blessed are they that Guerilla’s Departure, by “ ‘ Emerson. ' 
mourn. Wilkie. “ ) Dr. Arnold (of Rugby.) 
The Blonde. Guerilla’s Return, do. “ ‘ T. 8. Arthur. 
The Brunette. Garrick and his Wife. “« Lew. Wallace Me irginia F. Townsend 
Beloved Disciple. Grandfather's Watch. « (Curtis Nicholas I. of Russia r 
Believer’s Vision. Greek Girl. “ Doubleday W ordsworth. 
Beatrice Cenci, from Guido. Hero, from Much Ado « MeDowell Jno. Wesley. 
Bread of Angels. About Nothing “« Pope Bishop Heber. 
Woman of Canaan (Women High Life. * * Mansfield Tennyson. 
of the Bible). Heel and Toe. « Sigel. Beethoven. 
Cornelia (Women of His’y). Industry, statue by Mrs. “ sutterfield. Goethe. 
Christmas Eve. T hornyeroft. “ Casey Schiller. 
Christmas Morning. Jennie Deans. “ Grover Audubon, Jno. J. 
Dandelion. Isabel Vere, from Black « Garfield Cortez. 
Disturbed Rest. Dwarf. « Kearney Bishop Capers. 
Esther (Women of Bible). Imog¢n, from Cymbeline. “ McClernand Mrs. Elizabeth Fry. 
Evangeline. Jessica, from Merchant of « Ord. George Fox. \ 
Fashionable Education. Venice. « Dix. Garrick and his Wife 
Glimpse of an English Innocence, a Statue. « - Wool Henry VIII. 


Homes 


Good Shepherd. By Murillo. 


Good for a Cold. 


Col. Baker. 
Col. Ellsworth 
Lieut. Greble. 


Pope Pius IX. 
Jenny Lind. 
Jean Paul. 


Katherine, from Taming 
of the Shrew. 
Lady Constance, by Win- 


Hagar Yer pee of Bible). terhalter. Admiral Dupont. Mazzini. 
Isabella of Spain(Women Lady Godiva. “ ~ Farragut Spurgeon, : 

of History). Light of Home. “ Foote Wm. H_ Prescott. |‘ 
Joan of Are. Lily of St. Leonard's, from “ — Goldsborough. Wm. Wirt. 7 
Infant eart of Midlothian. “ Porter Benjamin Franklin. \ 
Lion in Love. Lew Life. « Wilkes. Hogarth. \ 

Address ' GEORGE GILLIARD, 
OFFICE HOME MAGAZINF, 323 Walnut Steeet, Pamaperpmia, Pa. 
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